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Cincinnati, Pop.2,5( 
It is about 30 At ben 
tis about 30 m. x 
in breadth ; and produces cocoa-nuts, S, Sugs 


canes, and bread-fruit.—Also one of 


Seabee i 
Albany. 
» New Yo a 
— Also a town in 


t. York, U. 8., 276m. W 


<a00. 
the New Hebrides ii 


same néme, 21 m. SE of Lorient, | diana,on the Ohio, 28 m. below 
ge 


I 


the N end of which is in 8 lat 15° 


Ps 


of AURORA, a 
15". 
Metia—scems £0 be “a coral island 
AUROS, a canton and commune of 


ien 
gron: 
wados, | long. 148° 13 


me, and 
of Morbihan, arrond. of 
honey, and wax. - | E lon; 
of Bavaria, in the Upper Da- 
Pop. 156.—Also a 
‘of Gal 


of en! 
in the dep. 


It bas a course of 20 m., 
tide from Trevicres.—Also a 


1. The commerce of the | —A 


in 4 
corn, 


tee 
it 


hase ray hype pre pal bany. 


Perramdah, 

prov. has successively borne the 
cities which have at different eras been 
ital. Ahmednuggur was, on 
the izam Shahy dynasty that 
"of the brief acendancy of the Abyssinian, supplanted 
by Dowlatabad. eo pees appellation was adopt- 
| in the ne, vere Jehan, when the territory of 
th a 4 subah of the Mogul empire. 
= overthrow of the Mahratta supremacy, in 
1818, nearly theentire territory—with the reservation 
of certain some of the native chiefs—has 
~ beeu “re mieey to the British power. The 
-* pop. consists chiefly of Hindus. The language in 
nse is the Mahratta, but a variety of local 
‘ are commonly en. The Hindostanee and 

- = domipaseaaeg to the higher classes. 
, a town of Hindostan, the cap. of the 
(bove-mentioned province, situated in N lat. 19° 54’, 
E long. 75° 33’; about 21 m. to the N of the Godavery ; 
and 9m, ESE of Dowlatabad. It is about 7 m. in 
mference; and stands in the midst of an exten- 
oo Aameagoa entirely surrounded by mountains, 
& constant supply of excellent water is 
stone conduits to the numer- 


by means of 
distributed throughout the 


ity. <= ligt anaanes kg By Porras He 
and of proportionate width, is of peculi 
expands at one extremity into a | poo! 


drangle. The shahgunge or market-place, 
Geter quctlly Aiiing Anco decay, Ths 
are now ing into decay, e 
: poppe A Seine vein akties 


Y in iunction with the low 
Gitcny cot coe 


renders the ¢ 


Pop. in 1840, 3,222.—. 

New York, U. §., whieh 
after through a 

isngth andl apwon 

ch Lake 


AU SABLE FORKS, a village 
U.S., Essex co., at the junction of 
branches of the Au Sable river.’ Poy 


1, 
USCHOWITZ, a village 
in the circle of Pilsen, W of Tepel. 
are the celebrated mineral springs 
AUSCHWITZ. See Qswrecr. 
AUSPITZ, a town of Austria, in | 
circle and 10 m. SSE of Brunn, belong’ 
Prince of Lichtenstein. Pop. 2,906. Its 
highly esteemed, and the environs produce 
fruit. Its commerce consists in grain, 
and cattle. 


Austria, m B 


AUSSA, or Owssa, the chief town of the fuds 


tetritory, in Abyssinia, 25 

It is situated in a wide valley 
mountains, and fertilized by a 

Is supplied by the Habesh 
sists of about pert aD lace emgpet it 
5,000 or 6,000, chi udaitos, 
and traders. The soilin the neig 


It numerous manufacture: 
be vicinity are the famous It-mi 
lingberg. aS eae isc 
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peace at Paris 
a 


by th 


of France, by 0 | te pesmi 


d Austria, to t 


power 
lussia, ani 

ars after, the 
also established N. 


“A @ EE 


ly frustrated Pitt 
's conti- 


“victory at A. not on 





townshi’ 
co,, 201 m. NE of 


of Ohio, U. 8., in 
lumbus, and 10 m. 


ber i ae 12 m. SE of Warren. eo in 1840, 1,245. 
NLEY, a township in parish of Al- 


mondbury, W. R. of Yorkshire, 7m. SE of Hudders- 

a | Geld. Area 1,760 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,234. 
| | AUSTRALASIA, a name given by some geo- 
i ts to all the countries lying S of Asia. 
phers have given the name of Ocr- 
to the whole collection of those 


and 109” W. these limits, stretching 10,000 
_m. in every direction, we have a vast profusion of 
slands,—one of them rather a continent than an 
each three times the size of Great 
n, and two each larger than Great Britain and 
together. e total superficial area of 
of land within the limits thus 
probably exceeds 4,100,000 sq. m.,—a 
that of Europe. The t muss 
lies between the 95th and 106th merid- 
gy. .On inspection of the map, it will 
‘the assemblage of islands in- 
these limits may be divided into 
st, and smallest group, lies to 
ends the islands in the In- 

n and to the § of Asia, which are se; 
Andian coiaeet by e ees < me 
Chinese sea, viz., Ja) ‘ormosa, the | 
¢ Moluccas, it a chain of islands 
with Timorlaut on the E, and terminating 
sonthe W. The ae central division, 
hight more proper! called AusTratasia, 
‘ iia New Holland, Van 


oe co oe Erie, Pop. in 1840, 1,047. 
‘ WN, .a town of Ohio, U. 8, in Ma- | terrene obj 


seas, many of which have never been 4 
surveyed, and it is highly probable that m 
still unknown. pees oe 
Malte Brun in Ocramica, as he calls it, se 
“ magnificent fragments of a fortner world 
over the mighty ocean;” and Walckenaer 
these groups of islands as the debris of an ” 
rtion the habitable h . which 
n overwhelmed by the waves of the 
Following out this idea, both these geo 
aieeit to rae the points of — { 
found amongst the surviving fragments of so mi 
a convulsion as they su to have here 
ser “ a ger te bee 
to this of the worl + poe 
shamseeeate hysiognomy. No portion of the : 
face of our globe has more numerous inequalities 
and in none, except A’ have the ch 
mountains so striking a polarity,—so marked 
rection reel toS. At beg : 1 
chains generally present, near middle, 
bend having a direction from W to E. The 
marked among them is that formed by the Mi 
islands, the Carolines, and the 3 
is probably connected, by means of Auge 
islands and some other links, with the arc! 
of the Navigators, or that of the end 
The direction of this chain 


branch is from NE to SW; and 
side the basin of the Chinese sea. 1 
this chain is converted intoa numbe 
united in : 
chains of 
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The pig is the only animal found everywheve do- 
saisllesaed; onl toot Ge aaiae as that of © 
China. In New Guinea we find 
hog-deer, an animal equall 
asl Sade The ornith 


of fish’ are peculiar to this region; but there ai 
also sharks, bouitas, dorados, tunnies, rays, and 
mullets. The scals of the Pacific differ 
of the Atlantic, A species of 


Hs i 
ebyiest 





skin is of a lighter colour; the woolly 

in small tufts, and each hair has a epiral 
forehead rises higher, and the hindhead 
off, = Panera: more from the 
upper lip is and more prominent. 
er tip projects forward from the lower jaw 
an extent that the chin makes no a of 
the lower part of which is formed by the 
aoe 


buttocks are so much lower than in 
to constitute a marked distinction; but 

of the leg is equally high as in the Negro.” 
“race is extended over Jan 


Ne ew — 
| /Diemen's Land, New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, 
New Britain, the Solomon islands, and New Guinea, 
Y orp By! under the Malayan oe of 
, these places they have exclusive Nps 
the Malays having either Leen expelled, or 


permitted to settle. They seem also to have 
‘occupied the nana and - the lage sre 

in these ey have been partly destroy 
pa oy ation into the interior by the Malays. 
: — they are called Ygolotes and 
rite features seem to be recognised in 
inbabitants of the Andaman islands, and in the 
oogos of Sumatra. Mex 5 exist in their purest 
in Van Diemen’s and in New Guinea — 
. Latham Sere een ee Dendocsental unity 
traced in languages of the Malayan, 
tribes, in 
their separate 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND, a maguificent island, forming 
: as the continental 


of Victoria. Its chief 

river colony is upon the ‘ 
although possessing similar advant 
climate with the others, has not eq 

It is chiefly in the mountain-rang 
along the shore of New South Wale 
that the gold mines of A, have been 
The NW corner of the island is yet ¢ 
unknown. 

Coasts.| The outline of this large 
tinent is singularly regular and compact, | 
only two large indentations throughout a 
of nearly 8,000 m. in extent, Its minor 
and harbours seldom penetrate any conside 
tance inland; and the na @ estuaries — ; 
rivers are few in number, and bear no compariag 
in point of size with those which we find in’ 

uarters of the globe. From the centre S 
shore to the SW corner of the island is: 
cliffs of granite or calcareous formation, int 
with hillocks of sand and without a 
oy os cence Some 40 
of the NW coast is a esert, sandy \ 
senting no appearance of elevated land it 
terior. The remainder of the island is su 


ae ag a Carpen 





ontory there isa — 
aed eh Seaaare, col a considerably 
bg of peach from Wilson’s promontory 


partl 
@ principal indentations of this coast, 
“ are Western port, Port 
large rear by SA aca which is sepa- 
: Yorke peninsula, Slea- 
offi he Pa hye Streaky bay, 
‘ rier bey the Great A ustralian bight, 
nce ay, Doubifi al Island bay, King George’s 
Wilson inlet, Parry inlet, and Flin- 
<item srt Cape Li peep, Patterson, 
j loon, Nottinm bean, a hby, 
tastrophe, Willoughby, 
Ba Fowler, er Aden, Pasley, Nuyts, 
ufort, and Leuwin.— 
‘tevin to ony ti 
2 coun <i tl ulating and moder- 
country EG charsatss, diversified by ex- 
‘is maintained to the estuary of the 
‘The Darling range of mountains gradu- 
hes the coast as it proceeds N, and bold 
rise riche rom a narrow gird!e 
ftentnuvatel coast. To the N of the 


, an generally of a 
idewe e the coast, aracige which lime: 
4 of moderate elevation a ; and from 


londerry, ence the shore 
trené ate ew SW, the cone exhibits irregu- 
‘pandstone hills, about 300 ft. in a 
in- 


eg h rocky islets and reefs, caene ail 
Itis remarkable, that while the whol 

side of King’s sound, and wai 

sd Point Swan, is entirely of sand- 

nds, and all the high on the E 

0 er A ere . 


ean Cockburn’ sound, 
i bay, 


Dale, 
point. ‘ 
1, ipal inl talhnde'ate ita 
ing’s island, ss strait; a ee 
island, at the mouth of St. ge 
Hartog’s island, forming the W side of sire bey na 
Bathurst and Melville islands, off the N- coast: 
Arnheim's land; and Wellesley’s islands at the b 
tom of the gulf of Carpentaria, Besides 
are innumerable clusters of islets and 
scattered along the coasts. ‘ 
Interior.) Our knowledge of the A, continent, 
except in a few places, scarcely goes ! 
outer margin of this great region. The want seat ex 
tensive creeks and arms of the sea penetratin } 
ly into the interior, and of navigable rivers F 
tidal ascent, have opposed great difficulties to inland a 
researches. As many of the larger rivers were | 
found, so far as examined, to take an inland direc- 
tion, it was long supposed that a mediter- — 
ranean sea, or at least a succession of swamps and 
marshes, existed in its central regions, into mic 
the waters from the surrounding ridges fall as 
the rim of a basin; but Mr. Eyre, one of the best: 
informed explorers of A., opposes this 
the consideration that the oppressive! 
which are occasionally experienced in 
ways blow from the N, or the centre of the con- 
tinent, and there seems little probability that such 
winds can have blown over a large expanse of water 
secondly, that such aborigines, mhabiting the skirts 
of the interior, as he hus questioned on the sub, 
invariably declared that ey knew 0 
land body of water, but that. all 
thirdly, he infers it from the 
in the aborigines of opfiosite 
whilst no such coinciden 
= A re or character of 


e in ate lines of 
that yeeros across ¢ 
lines of route. The N 


Australian 
lng. in 1856, having ed S$ lat. 18° 
130° 49” found a sandy desert ‘ 


the e, in which neither water nor . 
Following the N limits of this. 
pea in Pim in ea 
20° 16’, FE long 127° 85, 
; but did not 





the Pel bef to" Baga strait. | 


This. which seems to rise from the coast- 
2h a table-land, rises in elevation as it 
the strait. The syenitic peak of Mount- 

sciusko here attains an elevation of 6,500 ft.; 

‘it is tap that some detached mountains to 

e dividing range in this section reach 

of ual snow. A chain of bold island- 

’s strait indicates the course of the 

range until it breaks out again in Van 

Land, where in Mount-Huraboldt it attains 

0 ft. Its southern point plunges finally 

great Southern ocean, unless indeed we 

regard as prolongations of it the vast volcanic 

in the newly discovered Antarctic land, which 

ie forth fire within 11° of the pole. Count Strze- 
ki has given a detailed and elaborate account of 

' geological phenomena of this mountain-chain. 
_ These consist, he says, “ partly in the character of 
the mineral masses which form the dividing range, 

_. which are composed of granite, sienite, hialomicte, 
proto quartz-rock, | peoherreng porphyry, ser- 
nous hornblende, and augitic rocks; partly in 

¢ character of the sedimentary rocks, of silicious, 
calcareous, argillaceous, aluminous, and bituminous 

4 t , which are confined to the eastern and 
"Western talus of that range, resting on it cither in a 
vertical, inclined, or horizontal position. The main 
phenomena are referable to epochs of terrestrial re- 
 volutions; some relating to periods marked by a 
partial quiescence, and the deposition of sedimentary 
rocks; some to perceptible changes in the condition 

of the organic life inhabiting the sea; some others, 
igain, to catastrophes which swept from the surface 
the earth all its animal and vegetable kingdom.” 

n the W side of the continent a range, or rather 

sive ranges, run almost due N through the 
extent of the country, nearly on the meridian 

E, from Point D’Entrecasteaux to Cape 

in the neighbourhood of Dampier’s archi- 

This range, known as the Darling-range, 

fiom 80 to 40 m. in breadth, but does not 

attain a higher elevation than that of 2,000 

» E of the Darling-tange, @ higher parallel 

its S termination near to King George’s 

Jape Leawin ie the S termination of a third 

ange inferior in alt. as well as extent to 

y range of ins, discovered by Major 
and by him the Grampians 

é between E long. 142° 25’ and 
Jat. 86° 52° and 87° 88’, the 
Murtay rivers. Its est and 
“Mount William, has an alt, of 


The silurian rocks, with re 


bites, form the seventh series ;* the m 
rocks, in which no fossils are found, the eig! 
last of all come the Plutonic rocks, also. 


Fg 6 gar 2 ip ge Sate : 
the go’ ift, at present ject of se 
val with paleo 


Pri to be always associat 


t the ot = marie iw near to the 
possessing fossil-plants ; and that, inan 
point of view, the tertiaries of A. shee 
except in the neighbourhood of animal rocks 
sedimentary sandstone was barren, and that 
soil could be invafiably found in the neighbouw 
of the paleogic formations. Gold has b 
throughout more than 8 degrees of lat., fr 


ict, in 


the N, to the ranges near 


ictoria, There is good reason for believing tha’ 
it exists throughout 12 degrees, as sample ‘the 
precious metal were found by Mr. Mi as far N 


as Mount-Abundance at the Fitzroy Downs. 


long. 


ings in A. yet discovered are those — 
gi a Rtosk, about the 151st degree 
A gold field has recently been discovered i 


South A., in about the 139th degree lon; 

the westward; but whether gold will 
throughout the intervening country it is imp ; 
to say. It has, certainly, been found as far west- 
ward, in Victoria, as the 143d meridian, at Mc 
Cole and Mount William. Se orp 

= rag Ay i Ney Bee form: 

those of the ion n remarked ; 2 
Roderick Murchison was S stron pp! 

the fact that he felt it his dut 

to it, in the address which he 4 


Geogra) 


phical Soe 


He alluded partic 

near Bathurst, in the 

great Australian cordillera; and he str 

propriety of a strict Geet) inve: 
i ; 


the view of estab 


iat 
4 workin; 


eg = St. pete who 
with the gold works, expressed 
Clarke also p 


ion. The Rev. W, 


letters, 
which, 


su ting a of the g 
cing Seer fas 





era omg of 
but if extent he supposes, they 
y excite industry, and bestow on it ample 
ds, of an immense population for ages. It is 
‘00, unless some richer fields should be dis- 

_ that as the population multiplies, it will 

ally advantageous, particularly 
ng shall not be subject to a special 
work many of the creeks and gulleys and 
it now not pay.” 


ercl 


eal. surveyor, is satisfied 
tive mereury ¢xiste.in A» He has found 
of it, and he believes that it possibly 
be found in quantity. He also reports the ex- 
ce of various rape poo garnets, rubies, 
&c., though not of such a large size as to 
of any value. Copper is found in abun- 
various places; and has been wrought to im- 
tage in South A. There are many other 
‘then, in A., besides the gold, which 

; oes al ae ppc 
gems cry: in the washings 

ngs’ associated with quartz, felspar, 
0 te, olivine, titaniferous iron, 
and, in the case of the 

the river Ovens, with oxide of tin, 

Js, small lumps, and sand. The gems 
white sapphire, from Ballarat; sap- 
,tuby, and small chrysolites, from 

ns, spinel ruby, topaz, eke and 

er. Mr, Stephen quotes 

f as pst localities : Garnets, 
garnets and pyropes, at Mount- 
diamond, in New South Wales; white 
jew South Wales and Cape Barren island, 
its; large beryls, Mount-Crawford, South 
palins, Encounter Bay, South A.; and 


them; and hence Mr. 
: eee ooo os Somat for 
“ti ee 


| the 8 of 


to : ther | 
intersect ¥ Phas ir con until 
Bedford, a little to the 8 of which End 
flows through a level coun f 
and small timber. ‘To the 8 of this 
the Brisbane river, the coast appears to | 
only by a series of insignificant rivulots. 
rivers which rise in the ividing nee ’ 
pool range, and flow to the coast, are‘the B ; 
which is navigable for 75 m.,jand the Logan, 
which discharge themselves into the noble ry 
Moreton bay, the ‘I'weed, the Clarence, flowing | 
Shoal bay, the Macleay, the Hastings, hav: 
outlet at Port Macquarie, and the Manning. — 
the territory of New South Wales 
the Karuah flowing into Port Stephens 
river flowing into Port Hunter; the 
and its tributary the Nepean, flowing into 
bay; the Shoalhaven flowing into 
Clyde flowing into Bateman bay ; and the Mora 
forming the southern limit of New South W: 
Proper. None of these rivers present facilities for a 
long internal navigation, though several of the: 
have large estuaries and are geviganle for a greater 
or less distance by steam-boats, 
of 150° to 148° little is known of the country lying 
between the Australian Alps \ coast; but no. 
large streams appear ‘to disc! 1 
this coast until we encounter the common estu 


of the Thomson, Riley, and Arthur rivers. on the B.) 
» Dunlop, and 


confines of Gipps land. The Perr 
Barney unite desea in one 
its outlet farther te the ¥ 
Maconochie and Latrol 
falling into the ocean, ra~Yarra 
the head of Port Philip; and the Geelong 
side. The Hopkins, Shaw, and Fitzroy, all 
streams, -flow into Portland bay; the 
river, the Glenelg, has its mouth, according 
Tyers, on the E of the meridian of 141° E, and 
sequently within the limits of Port Philip or V 
but, according to Arrowsmith, on the W of 
meridian, or within the territory of South A 

The next great river, the Murray, flowing 

vast shallow lake or lagune Alexandrina, ¢ 

its complicated water-system; the whole ec 

the W of the Blue’mountains and Australian 
and § of the of 28°. mo h 
branch. 


W. The Darling. 
joined on the 1. 
the Peel, the the Mae 
Bogan, all flowing to the W of N. - 
Senne ee Murray, and the 
flowing in a W direction, unite th 
they pass the meridian of as 


mY, bg ri to the rf 
W. Darling, 


rhen it c! 


chang 
and flows in 
apreanet 


Shoalhaven ; the — 


m the meridian — 


themselyes on — 


¥ 
% 


into its W. 





into Peel’s inlet; | 


gth of course, flowing | to 


th corner of Melville water; and the Swan, 
tger river, flowing into the same bay on the NE. 
¢ nayigation of both these rivers, however, is im- 
‘flats, over which, in dry weather, boats 
The Moore, Arrowsmith, Hutt, 
; ison, all flow by short courses into the 
-on the W coast of Edel land, now called Vic- 
The Gascoyne flows into Shark bay; but be- 
‘this point of the coast, under the meridian of 
’ B, till we reach the Fitzroy river flowing into 
sound, on the N coast, in 123° 38’ E, we have 
ercourses yet laiddown. ‘The Northern Glenel, 
iscovered q 1837, by Lieut. Grey, who struc! 
in 8 lat. 15° 43’, E long. 124° 44’, at which point 
was salt. Tracing its course they foun@it quite 
( id running at the rate of more than 5 knots 
an pont with a depth of 24 fath. close to the bank, 
lat. 15° 41’ 50”, E long. 124° 59. The country 
@ was low and marshy, and from appearances 
be subjected to extensive inundation. Victoria 
flowing into Queen’s channel, descends from 
table-land of sandstone. It has been traced to S 
18° 12’, E long. 130° 29’, and is a fine navigable 
am, the most important river probably of North- 
(A. At 50 m. from. Port Pearce it is a narrow, 
rushing stream, ring eat rocky ranges, 
, owing into Clarence strait, opposite 
ville ‘is navigable 50 m. by vessels Brew 
2 ft. water. The two Alligators and the Liver- 
ver also have their outlets on the N coast of 
m’s land; but between the last-named river 
Albert, at the bottom of the gulf of Carpen- 
) rivers of any considerable volume of water 
| been discovered, after passing Flinders’ 
Van warccve wg the gh about 
seer at the mouth of a great 
on the E coast of the gulf, about 
I of 15°. 
Lakes Vo seseoy wig ———_, but 
n are except when under tempor- 
j and many present only a bed of dry 
g-continued drought. Brine-pits are 
t with in the score of - ee 
dry seasons, the evaporation greatly 
tnéss of these lakes; and sometimes, 
\ me so diluted as 


& body of water, | 
on washed out, and they are 


J * 
at Sydney is about double: 
the interior, the wet season com 
ing summer; on the coast it eon 
Dews are frequent and heavy, 801 
a drizzling rain during the summ 
storms occasionally occur; and fi 
snows are frequent in the neighbou 
alps, and on the elevated flats and 
quick transition from heat to cold, and 
is a peculiarity in the climate on all 
continent. A more remarkable p 
pea unmitigated droughts which— 
latitudes of the great inland plain—oceur 
of ten or twelve and sometimes last 
or ever twenty-four months. Closeupon 
a season follows a year of continuous rain 
The sky is generally clear and brilliant ys 
atmosphere dry, pure, and elastic; and the clim 
generally—with the exception perhaps of some ps 
of the N coast—may be regarded pater | 
able to the human constitution. End: 
are unknown, with the exception of © 
which is produced by the scorching N 
small-pox, measles, and hooping-cough 
yet been observed. Dysentery is perhaps the 1 
prevalent disease. Typhus and acute : 
guereiense the N coast during the wet’ 

e colonists of A. are, upon the whole, tl 
est community of Englishmen in existe 

Animal kin -] The zoolugy of 
limited. Of 1,346 known classes of mam 
75 are found in A., but of these 62 are’ 
this continent, and some of them are 
from all our common analogies and cor 
can well be imagined. “ There is somethin 
a Quarterly reviewer, “ so strangely a 
physical constitution of A. from that of ey 
part of the world—we meet with many 
sical deviations, on the two islands of Ne 
and Van Diemen's Land, from the ordina 
and operations of Nature in the animal and » 
table parts of the creation,—that he must 
traveller indeed, who does not 
new and a from 


et so im known to 
one Bae age of these 
out wings as ; 


as deer, 
with hair instead 


1 


3 





range; honey-éaters, hawks, eag! 
shy wet pen a 

rs, straw-n : y 
and fan-tails, are numerous; and the 
seas “literally teem with the feathered — 
The falcons and owls differ little from th 
Europe. Gallinaceous birds are nowhere met 
in a state of nature. i Mi be 


with the gum exuding, and | lizards, and a considerable number of 
i of an ae Poieate bad og bag oo "5 Probab portion of the 
species, in the class mammali ion. no 5° 
a twenty-fourth part of the number of known | surface presents more marked variations of soil } 
wdrupeds, one-half are marsupialia or pouch-ani- | A. The soil of New South Wales, between | 
There are no beasts of prey in A.; neither | coast and dividing range of mountains, rests 
tigers, leopards, h nor any other de- | sandstone basis and is generally poor and unpro- 
tion of animals to man have been | ductive; but W of the dividing ridge the ntr 
in few, serpent-tribe. The presenta’an appearan boundless plains 
ng-fox is a Ee > mse size — hat boom i ire ag = “Tce eae 
8 appearance but perfectly harmless. Native | mighty trees. Near ¢ whole e colony of — || 
i "The ah ms, and Peron are nu- Victoria presents thin fertile and —_ || 
-) dingo, or native ¥ many of | broken on! letached ran baer 
cteristics of the wolf; it is of th i to have hen fo a 


. | mate: it is the soil chiefly that determines the 
tive vegetation. Under the most imperfect 
pf pet mag pe te ths 4 = 
ler t culture 8s frequent! raised to 50 or even 
60 bushela tothe acre. Tro “sd fruits ; 





the na- 
exercise a vast in- 


other goad features 


‘flcient “one of ihe chief ingredients of de- 
in tannin, one of the chief ingredients of de- 
| — table matter fit to produce humus, 
4} , are very resinous, stiff, and brittle; 
} and neither do they nor the decayed wood produce 
; sufficient for the growth of dense underwood, 

of Australian forests 

of ee The stems, 

height of 40 ft. bare of 

is altogether scanty and 

; while the leaves, inserted vertically instead of 

; ntally, present their edges to the light, and, 

_ therefore, Australian trees are destitute of shade. 
‘The little rain which falls during summer is almost 
Utterly evaporated, and this adds to the sterile char- 

} acter of the country. None of the trees, moreover, 
- are of the deciduous class, and the season of change 
from leaflessness to foliage is here unknown. In 


mence of the constitution of the woody fibre 

gf an easy and speedy decay, the trees are 

"hollow even to the higher branches; and if fire be 
set near to the root of most of them, it will soon 

¢ through the whole interior, and burst 
» forth from the boughs at a considerable height, 


sometimes from the topmost. The Australian quad- 
' rupeds (with the exception of the kangarov) inhabit 
the countries of the lypter in the derstens; and 
‘it is by thus setting fire to the trees, and by watch- 

0 Lior, Schad branches, that the natives procure part 
+e food. The opossum and other animals, driven 
by the fire and smoke, become an easy 

le ryt are nocturnal in their habits, and be- 

d # trees, from their hollowness affording 
-places, the Australian forests in the 
uadrupeds, although 

the -trees there 


that the same climate u 
should be likewise so 
nance of the v 
hemispheres.” 
lishman should ’ 
opinion of the capabilities of the 
rowth of fruit where the oran, 
ourish and yield abundantly in 
be well for him to remember that w 
tralian colonists gain the orange and 
lose the apple, the currant, 1 
most delicious of all fruits, the Strawber: 
a per le> fact no edible iy md x 
to the soil of any importance. lo , 
many of dual we ingly beaut, and the p 
nium is almost a weed; but very many of the s 
est and most beautiful English flowers will not 
in the jee of New H d. The é 
are, with very few exceptions, perfectly 
and they gladden the eye with their € 
sence but for a short period. One of the most mi 
nificent is the tharatah or native the we 
stem of which, from 3 to 6 ft. in hei; is ¢ 
with a vivid crimson flower. The flow 
whose stalk, from 15 to 20 ft. in neigh a 
cluster of crimson lily-shaped flowers, 


plant. way Sick Ais 
e aboriginal tribes of A 
of th iopic, 01 


1 


Aborigines. 
already vend a branch ie E 
race and one of the most de; 
to belong ‘to the Alforian race, but 

as not yet been absolutely determined. [F 
Some. of them are almost as black in com 
the African Negroes, others are coppei 
their hair is generally long, and not 

of the. Africans. They have flattened 
noses, wide nostrils, hollow eyes, thick 
thick lips, large mouths, and white reg 
As they have no fixed habitation, and 
tise any art toning to increase the sup 
nature has provided, it is probable that 
bers are limited by this circumstance, andt! 
have been long stationary at their pre 
Their tribes—or , as they are call 
comprise about 120 persons, of all 
sexes; these are eer DO! 
lationship of blood, al itis by 
common to procure wives or to adopt 
neighbouring tribes. Ec pec 
or government under wl 
the inlugans of the 





x every native is” 
to avenge, at a convenien ; Kasin king, dark; 
of some friend, or Se ee ee 


“il 
‘ia i w 3 
n which they live; a few of them are remark- | 8 the services of the nati sometimes, 
ancient of form and countenance, and the | slight pretexts, made oe them; but the 
ral intelligence of:many appears to be in the | discoveries seem to have hastened the) ‘A 
‘acute. “The ter part, however, | their services can be made valuable. Thee j 
‘from hardship ‘Of and bodily injuries, dis- | sioner for the Darling district of N. S. W. ta 8 
stin “specimens of the human race; and the | instances on the M‘Intyre sve ofthe Hacks having ; 
f mity of old age, whether in the men or women, | been re for one, two, or even three years 4s” 
usual) i a concentration of all the | shepherds. Some settlers have not a white man in: 
ou to their usages give rise. | their employment. Three or four years ago the’ 
s intercourse with the whites, they accom- | tribes fi wan, Ron M'Intyre were the most sa 
“themselves with astonishing readiness to | vage and bloodthirsty o district. 4 hapy 
: , the e weaknesses | to say,” adds the comm or, “that the sem 


8! 
S Tr, 
sequen a the drai 


‘ign ence, the next question must be, ie been in considerable repute as shepherds, 
is arises from the increased rate of mor-| grooms, and even as house servants. Their 
the decrease of births.” A long | vices, from the high price of white labour in cor 
aborigines of every kind, enables | quence of the recent discovery of gold, have 
‘to answer this question in the fol- | extremely valuable, and in some cases. thoy 
ere ane Set bese abridged, | received wages at the rate of £20 per annum. 
elit not increased, but the | commissioner of the M‘Leay river district 
ing the species ap- | there has been a considerable increase both in the” 
On farther inguiry, | number of whites meer and of aes 1 
found not to originate | ployed, in consequence of the drain to rold= 
least, s0 far as could be observed, | mines labour. commissioner 


> 


i 





The colonies of conti 
of New South Wales, in the 
tinent, of which the = is 8 
lately attached to 
known as Port Philip, of wf which the 
South Aus of which the cap. 
Western Ai or Swan ee 
ieptite plice for @. sint tl oloaiiog af meceuermal i a 
a similar purpose. colonizing northern coast; 
— navigators had approached the auel haps not more than one-third of this vant i and ma 
New Holland where it is bleak and barren, and | be found highly adapted for cultivation or g: 
wn disadvan us conclusions concerning | yet there is space and verge in it 
ae discoveries of Cook, however, showed that | pop. that Britain could into it fore 
were rich in vegetable productions, | come. “The map of Britain,” says a recent 
that was good, and the climate agreeable; | “may be laid within the boundaries of 
sa germane after having sought in vain for a | and be engulphed, while the colonies whic 
on the coast of Africa to receive | it are of superior dimensions. The first 
{ _Exasoret criminals, determined in 1785 and 1786, | which arises is, that in this new eat p Bangs 
~ that part of Australia should be chosen as a settle- | actual vacancy for all the surplus of t 
ment. In the subsequent year, several vessels laden old. The king himself is served by the fie 
wi and ng out the members of | here is a field both wide and fruitful e ) 
ment, sailed for Botany bay. They | both prince and people. 
safety; and having founded a town in | for the purpose. ce them 
» began to cultivate the country. The | vessels of magnitude, and still amplifying to 
of emigration to A. and | any amount of living treasure we can 
fat ited in the following return of | them. A surplus population in E 
‘igration from the United Kingdom during | is an evil; colonization is a a 
so year from 1825 to 1855 inclusive. cation must 7 prompt ; 

" je to decision; act, but act well. 
surplus ers on our cnasts, a. cere p 
can wed om be better advised than sf 
aie ee —— to ora chasse a 

ion, this is t. great 1 
ete eslostintion are ready —space, p 


health, employment, en’ and 

The’ area eet deg nated Sn is more 

mile per head, while 2 of acme 

unexplored. Allowing for scanty soil, 

and verge enough for the most am! 

of productiveness, there is a fetity 

5 | Tepays the cultivator. The sheep ai 

istence will yield more than a mound 9 

day for a million and a half of people 
Gazor | Come; and according to the demand | 

crease of stock. Should the. ; 
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loan, waste 
poh, os a distance of 10 miles. 
a ee 


undertaking 
to connect Adelaide, 
tween the colonies 
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porta: 
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ni colonics Is still more imm 


== 335,717 tons, in 1852; and 
in 1853. The im: 


1; 561 vessels, 


Helis 
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to the whole value of our | liquid 


than £36,891,360. 


| a total of 
f not less 
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are J 
braced dinette Bofthe ; 


Wide- 
of 26° Blat,, to Cape Howe, the 


Philli 
ana, lag, Coton 


mitra continent, a distance of 1,000 cat ae 


oops 4 the coast ee eee 
w separated it from the colony 
ay Pacific, or Great Southern ocean, 
me 4s hom Peru and Chili, distant about 5,000 
th. It was politically divided into three districts: Ist, 
New Sourn Wates er ag the Middle district, the 


of which is 8 
» Vicroria or Porr Pum, the 


Er ment; 
Bran a the capital of which is Melbourne; 


He Bd, Moreton Bay, the Northern district, the 
pal town of which is Brisbane, The district 


} toria now forms a distinct and independent 
. cola but the Moreton Bay district is still ahjest 
‘ jurisdiction of New South Wales. B Br 
8° and 14° Victoria, cap. 59, it is decla: 
the territories to the northward of sdhine 
: of 30° $ lat. may be detached from the colony 
. 8. W.; but as this has not yet been done, the 
Ap. boundary of the colony must be regarded as ex- 
ry Sepding to at at least the = Aah ag paae of 26° S Ss. 
. EBxvtent and Sir Thomas Mitchell 


ney, the seat also of the gen- 


“ extimated the entire ortega of the Sydney, Clarence 
Moreton, and Macleay districts at 156,386,000 
at Mt ehich 41,732,000 acres were occupied as 


Moreton-bay district, stretching alon 


etic cn | of 26° to Trial-bay the “ 
Macquarie co. in the Middle district, or N. 

18 pane into the following counti 

the coast, viz., Stanley, intersec: 
ever, divided on the N_ from 

"Teviot, and watered by the 
both flowin: se NE course to the 
; Rous, watered by the Tweed flowing NE to 
Fens by the North Branch flowin atin 
+ Richmond, divided from 

“river ; Clarence, watered by the 
into Shoal-bay ; Raleigh, divided 
arose ale and a watered 
S from Ver- 
Macquari Seale te tp the, Menclony diver To 
‘cos. now eg are the districts 
and Buller, on the W 
waters flow through Darling- 
districts of 


the Condamine. 
Henden adjoin Raleigh and Dudley on 


& the above districts to Miwon be 

at clr f H.W 
3 xy are as Wwe: 
rith the of Vernon, Hawes, Parry, 


of N, 
on granting of a charter to the 
occu merely on license from mimen: 
Canein daries are established by aaa 
limits of location. Within those’ limits, 
either sold or let upon lease; beyond them i 
either sold or let, but licenses are 
Saree of such tracts as may be 
pastate by roprietors of stock, on casa 
jicenses a fee te £10 is pa Ae 
assessment under a local o; 
stock depastured thereon. Each of ee 
is called a station, and the size 
3,000 to 5,000 acres. This system has bee 
on very largely indeed, and forms one of the 
| acteristic Bago in the settlement of N, 
number of stations in 1842 was stated [ 
embracing 8,963 acres under cultivation, mice a3 
sident pop. of 7,593. 
Climate. The climate of N.S. W. is si 
although the heat of summer is dung ea 
At a the aon pr shen, he ‘ 
summer-months,— December, Jam Pebru- 
ary,—is about 80° at noon; but is rune es 
seehenet which blows from 9 A. u. till 6 Px. 
about four times on an ave! 
— ~_ from the “RW, ft seldom more 
ree ours at a time; y are perfectly u F 
ne no such effects as the Ttalian a : 
Whi e they prevail, the sea-breeze ceases: they 
nerally succeeded by a cold sow : 
whi poagee! iad way in 12 or 24 hours to the re 
breeze. In March, A; 


and | 
the therm. varies during the da 
seldom exceeds 75°. Te June, aly, and A 
the mean temp. at daylight is from hei 
noon, from 55° to 60°. In the ep! ie 
ber, ~ heat seldom exceeds pe et } = 
ont reaches 80° in October, and 85° in” No 
following table deduced from 
eunds as threa stadeoute 8. W., and 
in Tasmania, is given by Strzelecki 





pose. Near the coast, green” 
winter as well as summer, 
two crops in the year; in ¢! 
are more severe. Wheat on 





precious gems 
column of this article we have | 
of the recent discovery of gold 
851, the first com 7 of working gold | 


established, by Mr. Hargreaves, on the 


“Summerhill creek, at a spot in a deep ravine now 


by the uame Ophir. The export of gold in 
was 144,120 6z., or £468,336; in 1852, 313,751 
722,660,046; in 1853,543,052 oz., or £1,781,172; 
237,910 oz., or £778,209; in 1855, 34,384 | 
These returns, however, include 


portion of gold brought from the neighbour- | 


y of Victoria, The anriferous lands in'N. 
. are estimated by one of the sige sur- 
_Yeyors to cover an area of 16,000 sq. m. 

i culture.| Wheat, barley, oats, maize, English | of 
and turnips are cultivated ; and 
the land and the implements 
the same as in ngland. ‘The agricultnral re- 
18 the produce of the colony, including 
1842 and 1847, and of New South Wales 

yin 1851, as follows: 
1842. 1847. 


832,766 = 1,027,802 
503.803 725,704 
90.172 
62,704 
il4 


132 
1175 


of worki 


1851, 
1,407,465 


87.636 

221,731 

14.240 

725 

Sal 
total acres in crop, in 1837 was 
; in 1851, 152,027. The total number of acres 
r Cultivation in’ 1854, was 189,944; in 1855, 
an increase of 39,126. "The total 


upon; and “ very. 
do at intervals occur, are but « 
| the pret course of events, and ir 
| the unfavourable impression en 
colony, therefore, can never depend on. 
own grain, nor is it iaely ee ( 
be devoted to that object, since the n 
| plies ean now be obtained with facility and ad 
tage from the neighbouring colonies of Vai 
men’s Land and Southern A., indepe 
iso, from whenee much wheat h: : 
imported, of excellent quality, and at a ve 
| price."—The amount of live stock in the 
| ist January, 1848, was as follows: Hor 
horned cattle, 1,596,914; pigs, 62, 
10,053,641. In 1851, the live stock was 
at 116,397 horses; 1,375,257 horned tl 
Pigs; and 7,896,895 sheep. In 1855, the 
orses was 157,200; of "horned: eatsiag ¥ 
of sheep, 8,603,000. From. 1851 afin sal 
1,000,000 sheep were boiled ren for tal % 
number of horses exported ple 
1845, 1,159; in 1847, 466. the ae 
tention paid to the breeding oh horses, ‘ 
which attends it, and the eal increase be 
ears must produce, a export to 
the certain consequence, and Pronto ‘ 
wrod of importance. Several 
been made with very encouraging 
rs since followed, and are now in 
toa 1846 to 1855 the number of horses 
was 10,700. 
For the a 
ion is the gran 
face entirely iglesia t 
comes every day more urgent, Dr. 


“i Notwithstanding the rr Pate 
tha ei 


however, i in N. S&S. W., 


ually becoming 
that the surface water 

many localities in rich i 
that streams which » 





i ; a 
difficult to find. The country in its 
o, before it was covered ‘vith the flocke 


lagoons, water-holes, 
imagine the wonderful 


The ; soa dua machanaele 
1846 to poe ate 


1846 18, 1 ‘ 
1847 ; 


149) | S4454 
1850 128,090 


Tee 
ewt; 1a, 1855, 47498 owt, 
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one 
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during the next five 
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Amounts of imports from 1846 to 1850 were 
£5,906,500 ; 
ars aha an crease, 


10, exports 





throughout the 
bpp es 


nd Of the colonia! secretary eerie m 
There are berides, a class of functionar 
es, distributed 

re 


BON 


A. 


we 


£400 
“pubes dhip.aea 


£2,000 a-year. 
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1 son's bay, the N extremity 


at 

a erate og te yer — its ie 
in ag the interior, assing 
; tat district of Glenelg, ne to 


gradually loses itself 

and reedy outlet upon its ap- 
; to the 5 of Inner e-teome cr 
) 8 Port-Philip. The rivers ing 
into the harbour of Port-Philip are the Yarra- 
’ or Saltwater, sometimes 
Weirabee. The Yarra- 

the Australian Alps, and flowing 

of 8 by W, empties itself into Hob- 

Port-Philip. This 
8 m. by small vessels of 200 

‘Within 2 m. of its mouth it is joined by the 
x river. The Weirabee, or Ex, which flows 
ise empties its waters into the 
boats of 10 to 20 tons. The 


quails, wild and difficult to get. There is al 
animal which appears to be a species of 
The holes which it inhabits are large enouj 
moderately sized person to creep into, and 
ture itself must weigh 150 ths. and r 


a ' 
host 


exquisitely fine. Of the wing race 
Palitacus appeess to baab in Van Dien 
the most numerous. The bays and rivers 
with excellent fish. 
Merely 
rom the colon star 

its career of ind ndent existence, ota 
of 69,729; the ohiicial returns for 1855 show an 
crease to $19,245. The 

colony has increased from £ to £1 
and its income — pom a 

to £848,906. imports e color 
risen from £744,025 to £11,568,964, and its 
from £1,041,796 te £15,469,194, in 1855. 
ber of ships entering the of the col 
risen from 555 in 1850, to 1,897 in 1855 
increase of tonnage has been from 108,080 
549,376 tons, ty 


By Act of 4° and 5° William IV,, c. 
of Australia which lies between 132° and 
long. and between the Southern ocean and ‘ 
with the islands adjacent to the coast, was eret 
into a British province and colony. ‘Th 
these limits is nearly Spor § 
acres; being twice as A I 


ical features,] All 


many 
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si 


ie 
te 





tg under cultivation was 129,692, of 
} 88 ects rks crvicdaed tess 
‘| > Gs decid ly god ae its wheat realizes the high- 
est price. 25 bushels to the acre is considered | prod 
foc hort ape rotation is observed, — 
: ity | enabling to goon ing w 
. Lime for A veg li be halda 
The live stock in 1850 
6,488 horses; 26,074 cows ; 42,222 bul- 
+ Toc 2 calves; 897,866 sheep; 1,297 goats; 
18,581 “pig -The average price per acre of : : 
laid in 1844 was £2 6s. and £1 2s.; in f850, £1 11s. such extensive pro- 
94, and £1. The rise and progress of South A. in | ductiveness, The Burra-Burra, which has yielded 


+ i pian Abe 
> the fifteenth of its settlement, compared | so | a proportion of the a on 
with New South Wales in 1803, the fifteenth year | tio ill io nthe gly of re 
of the establishment of that colony, is exhibited in | its manifestly t cap 
the subjoined official returns : Kapunda’s ores 
sate Sp aiokan at this rate the 
amounted to the 
1848 as many as ei; 
and were all producing ores of 
the mine is technically, and, 
scribed as “only just comin 1 
working,” it is difficult to an 
value or the extent of its future prod 


vb 


The auriferous ee in this quarter of A 


lia are chiefly foun the N slopes of th 
or on those creeks and rivers rising in the j 
which flow N, and which eventually di 
waters in the Murray. “This 
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of 
Salary of auditor-general, . oJ 
Salary of commissioner of land and mmmigration, 
Salary of commissioner of public works, . 
RETIRING ALLOW ANCES—ANNUAL. 
Colonial secretary, 
treasurer, ‘ . 
p of crown tanrls, « 
The supreme court holds its sessions in A 
and is presided over by two judges. In al 
distriéts, 9 stipendiary, and abont 102 unpaid ma 
gistrates, administer justice. The force in” 
1854 consisted of 100 mounted, and 102 foot eon; 
bles, besides 36 aboriginal police. ee 
Revenue.) In 1844, the ordinary revenue of. 
— was £27,881; in 1845, £37,175. The exper 
iture in 1844 was £27.720; in 1845, £30,100, ‘The 
revenne for 1849 was £108,301 ; x) t 
£82,687. The revenue for 1853 am C7 
of which from enstoms and internal 1 
£171,299; from land-sales, £290,066. ‘The | 
penditure was £284.706. In 1854, the onsto 
venue being £161,295, gold £687, and 1 
£369,876, the total resources reached 





of longitude : test length 
efore is 1,280 m. from N to 8, ,and'500 ws from E 
a a a Dita 2 from England to Western A. 
, It ama) ‘oe performed tn in about a month less than the voy- 
: “er ipl or the eee Ei 
> inst being way of Ca orn, is in 
Nay, ta of Good Good Hope. The 
; in Ag Malay archipelago are at the 
istanc Bites” Seceeen to shade hes hern ports of 
; =x poemaee to Madras have been effected 
25 days; and to the isle of France and China in 
nately short periods. For the purposes of 
ere Intense with the countries above- 
d, whether by steam or by sailing vessels, 
n of Western A. is high KE advantageous, 
yimad Rivers.) It ap; rom King’s sur- 
at the grad of the co ony, within the tropic, 
indentations, bays, straits, and islands, 
d nds in the finest harbours imaginable. 
wen ant fall of tide in some places amounts to 
rt ‘The existence of an interior sea, or of great 
terecnionss by oe of the inlets = were 
ing, remains a problem as 
ined. The principal*ports in the SW 
pasleny are those in burn sound and 
o's canee. The first of these is an 
but its entrance is encumbered by 
is not accessible with safety to large 
there is not an effective esta’ 
ee ee sere at the 
King or 


Smee urposes. A very 
face, ea probably to th 
ratively un 


bring it into use. The best 
known are those on the A 
Williams, Arthur, Beanfort, 


favourable ¢ circumstan 
that he has traced the pe Mpeh formation 0 ry 
orn A,,-on its most western boundary, i 
where cual and shale were first found b 
in 29° 8’ S lat. down to 29° 45’, : 
first place to the second 8 11° 80"true, or 178 
netic. He was prevented from follo 
farther down on account of the rey nat 
formation in its lower parts‘at this 
very pend, well-watered, and asneaaa 
well-w: 

Atte Canning river good 
covered, and a company has 
working the mines. 

: not on 





oe ipelpsalbapppottnamen in 
867 there were 8,516 acres under 
72-unde barley ; 133 in oats; 100 in rye; 
f2; 120 in’potatoes; 114 laid out in vine- 


rraechs! 
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ay wer en 


rece liboont 


origami few 


ade 
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000 m.; and from Swan river to— 
6,000 miles. ads 


_ $100... 21 ... 
+ 2,200 ... 13 ... 
2,000... 16 ... 
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Cobourg peninsula 
‘northern coast of A., from Moreton bay on nS ee , 
to Swan river on the W, a distance exceed- je port, extending 17 m. in 
|} ing 8,000 m., and including the vast gulf of Carpen- | the interior of 
pies | tp is to'a great extent unknown, The eastern | jects about 50 m. from 
; tt of it, where Port-Essington is situated, abounds | connected with it by a 
repang y 1, and other pro- | long, and not more than 
ich bear a high value in the Chinese mar- | sula afterwards widens to 
‘while its more westerly portion, from the cur- | this breadth along a considerable’ po 
ng along the shore, the high and rapid | length. Its elevation varies from 30 to: 
d near it, and the general character of its sea; its soil is general 
ast, might, it has been supposed, contain the The entrance to F 
ith of a considerable river, : which intercourse 
be maintained with the interior, and many 
ble districts of A. From the results of the 
North Australian expedition, however, it 
: that this territory is available for 
; SW shore of the gulf of taria ; 
at more favourable tract on the S shore, be- 
sen the meridians of 139° and 141°, has been 


; ts were established on this 
yy were withdrawn in 1829. These 
hich one on Melville 
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islands. 
on the same 
lat. 43° 


, called Chatham island, A 
arch of their unfortunate countrym 


sapetien 


ne 
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of his discoveries to 


iving pated 


veries in 2 vola, with an atias of charts, 
and Cape Hu 


Continental Australia, 


(822, there 
veyed. In 1837, the Beagle. Captain 


, to 


in's expedition, put 
of the Australian 


Finders 


by 
his Ist, till, in 1814, when 


the Géogruphe was just 
Captain 
CA&ptain 
"s 24 vol. never 
Finders and 


and delineated the coast-line between 
in lat. 20° 54’ S, and Cape York, the N 


Between the years 1818 and 1822, Captain Ki 
Cook and the officers of | Wales, a distance of 690 m.: also between 


close of Captain King’s pagina i 


who informed 

Hientenant of Captain 
ward ; 

Dampler’s archipelago, 
about 500 m. of coast of 
explored by Fiir 


posi- 
immense chain of | dently founded upon Flinders’s surveys, but beari 


Caledonia. Here | names recorded in Peron's Ist volume. 


Captain 


in the course of | anexplored coasts of New South Wales, from 


mountainous islands, and | the W entrance of the gulf of Carpentaria, 


‘Slat. Sailing 


ation of several places 


under the line a nomber of | and survey 
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the islands of the Arsa- | puch island; and the islands of Melville and 
islands were five or six 


and laid ray its 


water encircled by dan- 
by chains of reefs, low, 


an La 


of Australia, and was some time | M. Peron 
more 


regions. In April 1792, the ex- 


it on those 
within the 


jects of the wane were achieved; 


‘93, the | ob; 


the command of 
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In the subsequent year, 1 
on the coast of New Holland, where 
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se Fie fog of 11,577 Austrian sq. m. 
" 18,440 a a m., or nearly one- 
The general 


in 184 


os gee 
the sq. a3 while in the United Kin, 


2, was = 


estimates the area of ck. 


ve Meagadly 4 m. of 15 to a d 


European power in point of 


agen 


=n eg eloetind 768 such sq. 
Russia 92,912. In amount of pop. A. was 
| ton gg ye in extent in 1842,—the 


year being estimated at 
D0; and of France, at 34.25) 178. . In 1855, 


returned at 39,411,309. 
em » The different com 
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iL THE GERMAN STATES. 
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ent parts 
under four 


try in naa 

is of some ate oe 

vinces are emia, Mora’ Silesia, 

sontlers gart at. Siegal 

northern part 

a and part of So eagee 

are of German descent. 

pron bil gro in Hungary, 
talians may 


500,000 ; and the G 
of tribes,—all differing in thei manners lan age: 
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"ny riot 
: m. above 


and ft. 
a 
acute windings in the course 
There may be estimated 80 m. of dif 
vigation in the whole course of the 
to Drenkova, It is the 


Carinthia, and Dalmatia, 
regions. The Carpathian- 
of Hungary, Galicia, 
nia. “The Hercynian-system — r 
Sud and various branches intersecting Bo- i 
,and Moravia.—Immense plains and extensive ries Steyer and ne Si; aaa 
0 alee present themselves Fa A: but they do | the Trasse and the Leitha 
above a fourth part of the superticial 
pire: those of Lombardy, Hungary, and | Marbu 
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the fist after passing Knin and Sebenico; 
te pag and the third, Fort 


are numerous in Ill 
ol,and Bohemia. The Lago Ma oe ae 
th Lugano, lie partly within the Austro- 
; n : ger Lago di Como, and the 
cage rd Garda, are wholly within the Austrian ter- 
it marshes occur along the banks 
e, the Theiss, the Drave, and other 


‘The climate of A. mf son fats 


and though varyin greatly 
ie se We Ct 
» it into three regions or zones. 


Gi Seaween the Ath and Sice pavalicie 
= the higher parts of Mora- 
and The medium temperature 


eee neers te Oe, He 
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ly exceeds 
middle zone; and the olive, ped may relay tie, 
fig-tree, and the pomegranate grow 
N lat, 45° 42’ Temeswar in Hungary, 
45° 39° Trieste in 


The greatest quanti of rain falls in 
the least, in the Rpm districts of Hi 


of ‘ 

at Vienna is 20°53; in winter 26:78; in's 

13-02. At Prague, the mean is 21 

27°32; in suminer 14°66. At Milan, 

fa a 24-90; ae — 12:36. a ; 

Productions. very species of 

Pi in this extensive empire, and ieee 

tenths of the svil, affording 

fourths of the pop., are prcgeer§ 

lowing table exhibits the dietclbation et a 
— the empire in 1842: 
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within the empire amounted, at the close | Valae of imports into, and of 
9 903,854; in 1839, to 951,815. In 1846,| dominions, distinguishing 

editary states of A: contained 7,315 manu- 
; 204 banking-establishments ; 1,278 large 
tile houses; 27,151 merchants and commis- 
for deposits of ; 674,915 manefacturers, 
er 785,122 persons employed in commer- 
ions. To these must be added 77,028 


and 
nmerce of the A. empire with forei Ts, 
8 to 1838, was pans by Dr. Sigheld — 
Me Imports. Exports. 
oe ye florins. Hpi florins. 
" 98.037.022 


116,017,852 07,825,991 
116,624,202 
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25,333, in a pop. of 1,445,695 * 
es ge oe yates 9 ajo 

@ proportion of 100 to 98. th 
in thas was estimated at 37,662} 
39,411,309. , eo 

Most densely ted is the Lombardo- 
kingdom, where there were, in 1843, abou 
the sq. league; while in Bohemia there 
and in Galicia, a land full of morasses. 
tains, 3,133.. The thinnest on | 
rere peice ating to the less 
state of the soil; there hardly 2 
a square league, while the 
the whole monarchy is more than : 
While the pop. of the other capitals in Ex 
rapid progress, that of Vienna had ine 
1834 to 1843, only by 46,874 souls, or from. 
to 410,000 inhabitants. In the German 
there were 7°8 sq. leagues to one town; 
lian, as much as 22°5 to one town. Bohemia hi 
$.9q. longeey 0:1 town, WEE ing counte 
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alee peril nme Fancents 99.08: 


ined to the last hour of the morni pon | 10,000 before receiving his licence. - 


eigner can be allowed to edit a “ahem 
Government.} The form of 





ig ras hat an of the members 
‘be elected from amon arbong those paying the highest 
; one-third by the cities and 
other third by the remain- 
h lieilet wane quociel ele to bo 
ad in Rovember for the of six weeks; 
A mever hold its sittings at the same time 
f parliament. The emperor's sanction 
p in order to give validity to a law. 
T = ig beng iods for 
: rial diet, and for 
the provi diets, were to be 
See Ssh enspleesl, ak ten pe 
0 com| an 
have the disc rae 
ctions. This constitution was annihilated 


in 1851, by a reseript of the emperor re- 
government and the system of 


tration.) A. is com 


of too many 
parts, to admit of being easily gov- 

a perfectly uniform adminis- 

owever, to the blowmg-up of 

"a system, all the high controlling autho- 

at Vienna, and every business of any 

was ape to them. The council-of- 


¢ control over all depart- 
o! the govern government. The privy-chancery was 
oc two sections for foreign and domestic 
presided over by the prime minister, The 
military and naval 


ee ee 
frontiers. There were also a 


ean general of ac- 


fa the eens wh no communal re 

be allowed to pass 
loos ek submitted to and u 
The nobility possessed of large landed p pro’ 
to be permitted to form a 2 commune 
their own, distinct from the general 


of consultative eral to assist Ha 0 
governor in each province, Trial jury i 
abandoned. In criminal cases which 
the collegiate courts sitting as tribunals 
stance, proceedings take place by it e 
accused is provided with an advocate, a 
Sat OS soonaed has the ahs of tena 
ic, but the accu 
sion to a definite number of his friends as s be : 
during the oral proceedings in the court of first in 
stance. The public a Uikteg Ulnceasion ak ctment: 
One of the most strik’ 
constitution of what is ee Aetna 
and the number of different nationalities it i 
is furnished by an official panne 
the laws and decrees of the g 
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p the familiar du ‘thou,’ which i 
d in common life between relations or inti- 


ped at various intervals to manage this 
it, and forward to particular regiments any 
of men that may be required. “Ae gaan 
itutes is unknown, 0 is un- 


“1 but a recruit wh 
~yonre may buy his discharge from the 
_ by payment of a sum of £60 in the Ger- 
4 and mags in my The yan fe romo- 
the army fectly open. e children of 
cn py cost in military schools, 
are also admitted upon pay- 


wn 


|} where other children 
- mentofafec. The most distingui of the pupils 
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In the campaign of 1813 Austria brongl 
men into the field. In the ji _ 


infantry; 37 regiments of 
vexed and 4 i of artiller 
to 13,000 men. Grand total, 508,000: 


40 vessels of war; oc Monae 
above 10 are of the register ’ 
ber of seamen in the imperial navy in“ 
7,589, chiefly Venetians, Isterians, and D 
It is under the management 


at Venice. 
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A. have appeared in the Daily News. 


‘ 
AU! A pemyernt OF) on a oreapeat a 
! core,” ¢ A. empire, lying on 
Jes o! Die Danube, and divided by the river Ens or 
‘into the provinces of the Upper and the Lower 
Upper and Lower Austria. It is bounded by 
nd Moravia on the N; by Hungary on the E; 
: ; and by Bavaria on the W. In for- 
formed the duchy of A., the 
the house of A.; the upper 
former had been con- 
Avari, peopled by Franks and 
latter, by Bojarians or Bava- 


be 


e different races may be 


majesty , 
mountains it flows past Lintz in one unb 
Below that city it , and 
several arms, one 
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at 65, 
“a ret pete 
“tet pd ‘ vce onthe N, vat 


osck et of U 
crresanen in se se sek, cove eet 


at 2,100,000. ho, | héalthy. ine 
d a statistical pli 7h the Aus-|sive of rice,—tobacco, 
re, i F four volumes 8vo,—at 1,700,000:| tribute amounted in 18 
Austria containin, 1,050,000, and Upper 
650,000. In 1841 the pop. of Lower A. f 
1,410,448, exclusive of the pop. of] France, in the dep. of Puy-de-Dome, 2 
in 1840 was 857.927; in 1855,| Pop. 1,811. 
pop. of Vienna in 1851 was 431,147.| AUTHIE, a river 
Upper A. in 1855 was 755,250. The] i 
is German; but on the Moravian| Doulens, passes through a small portion of. 
some Slavonians. High Dutch | of Somme, and running along its sorhers 
eer cree. falls, after a course of 40 m., into the E 
divisions.| Lower A. is divided| uel. It is navigable at full tide to Nex 
ment of Vienna, and the four baili-| AUTHIE, a commune of Haden ¢ h 
the ras and Lower holga tip» and| Somme, cant, of Acheux, 6m.SE of Doulens. I 
: Manhartsberg. The general AUTHIOK, a river of France,which 4 
these divisions in 1837 were as follow: a small lake in the dep. of Indre-et- 0 
m. WSW of Savigne, and directs its ¢ 
ae h Towns. Villages. Pop. | under the name of the Doil. On 


gueil it takes the a of the Authi 
running to the it enters the dep. of | 
Loire, and running in a direction nearly 
with the Loire, a course dee 
1137 254,015 which about 18 are naviguble, with that river ai 
59.703) A ubin-des-Ponts-de-Cé. The narrow 
4.302 1,964,496 | bridges, and the — pte fords and : 
pede the navigation river. Its princip 
Sal ad p aay ay Richy affiuents on the 1. are the Latan and Conta 5 


AUTHON, a canton, commune, and 
N lat., and 16°.16' 42” E 
tik dicldeg inte the five | vance, in the dep. of Kure-et-Loire, and 


Nogent-le-Rotrou. The cant. 
ig selon, Cogent munes, containing in 1831 a pop. ai 
is 188i enn ne Ellew: town tice about 10 m. SSE of Nogent-h 
Its only manufacture’is bolting-cloth. 
Area i nowng ‘Vill Pep. AUTIGNY, a village of : 
_ A See ee a bean x4 Fie 
of Fribi Pop. 398. 


zieres, and 

falls into the Sevre- 

after a course of about 36 m., 

Port-de-Souille are navi 
AUTONE, a aa iver of Er 
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ion on a | Limousin. These mountain-ranges are-of # 
voleanic character, and exhibit 
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general elevation of 
or valley of the 
teau into the val} 
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ite. 
“dead. ey 
cheire or cherre—which descend 
into wg ene midst of re 


preservation,—the porte . and distributed 
by Constantine, of a 
D’Arroux, | 

gallery. The basaltic cones 

ic edifice of the middie century. | | height above 
ali by Lou Xi8. | 
are, iversity, | 
is a valuable library, the town- | 
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Saipctinds wsloees! productions of this dis- 

te lead ron mere. and antimony. Silver is 
uantities, but gold is now rarely to be 

t with. and granite are abundant ; and to 
ap oa and amethysts, are not uncommon. 


rivers water the various districts of this prov. 


Eases 


are the Allier, with its tribu- 
Sting” Shaet and on the western 
, Mineral and thermal — 
ie This prov. consisted of two sul 
all y dissimilar in climate and produc- 


s. Haw which comprises the moun- 
ee oe oe wt and picturesque, its 


a all its 
Auvergne, which extends along the banks 


Rgtereness — of seep ae 
and vineyards. 7) Th 7 

e name e 

I from the Arerm, the ancient inhabitants 


p), a commune of France, in 
rieure, and cant. of Moisdon-la- 


ii (Perm, a commune of France, in 
and cant. of St, Julien- 
957. 


village of Switzerland, in the 
the lnke and about 3m. SW 
a esteemed 


adorned | of Tarn, and cant. of Mazamet. 
AUXIMUM. See Osmo. 


ints. There are also brew-honses 

@ commerce consists of wine, Sine 
staves, and brick. Pop. in or 14,1 
considerable importance while under i 
rece -_ was then called A a 
subsequently united to t 
suffered much from the mnie A 
Huns, Saracens, Normans, and 
of A. is divided into the 12 cantons 
and W Chablis, n Lagi le-Chatel Sta 
Yonue, Courgon, Ligny- 
Sauveur-en-Puissaye, Seignelay, 
menton, comprising 129 communes. 


hectares. Pop. in 1836, 112,109 
AUXILLOU, a commune of aac 


AUX-LIARDS, a river of. the Sioux ter 
U. 8, which falls into the r. side of St. Peter's 
between Red Wood and Blue Earth rivers. 

AUXON, a commune and town of Fra: 
dep. mii es = a consent. eneeen 


AUXONNE, 
France, in a dap of 


Dijon.—The cant. comprises 17 co 
tai in 1831, a of 33 (2,279. - 
pony ak of te ieaaa 

which it is connected by 1 
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AVALON, 
Newfoundland, formed 
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050. 
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AVANATOK, one of the Aleutian islands, in N 

lat. 54° 15’. 
AVANOS, a town of Turkey in Asia, in Kara- 
branch 


Of the'Kisilirmak, in N lat, 88° 0 
of the 


AVARAY, a commune of France, in the 
and cant. of Mer, on the r. 

ss ee 15 m. NE — Pop. 865. 

- ‘ARES, a khanate of Russia, in the Caucasus, 

between the Koisou and Aksai, and bound- 

by the U Samur and the snowy 

poe wie t ene oper mer 

except valleys, incapable of cultivation. 

‘The Avares form the most powerful of the Lesghiz 

tribes. ‘They number 30,000, and are governed by an 

khan or chief. They speak a dialect of 

the and profess Mahommedanism. An an- 

nual of 10,000 rubles was, and perhaps is still 

paid oe. Russia, in consideration of their ab- 


se 3 merle greener on the adjacent provinces. 
AV. A (Carer), a promontory on the E 
po “4 Cochin-China, in N lat. 12° 55’, E long. 


AVARENA (Porst), a promontory on the SE 
coast of Hayti, in N Jat. 18°, W long. 71°. 
AVASLAIALA, or Avapst, one of the Japan is- 
situated at the head of Kino channel, between 
‘islands of Nifon and Silkokf. It extends from 
12’ to 34° 4’ N lat, and from 134° 44’ to 135° 8” 
E long.; and is about 66 m. in circumference. It is 
mountaifious; and its soil is generally stony and un- 
Beers. Cotton is almost the only article of cul- 
: constitutes the principal employ- 
ment of the ts. The lagunes afford salt in 
stanll quantities. ‘The island is divided into 2 juris- 
dictions —The chief town, of the same name, is situ- 
ated on the W coast. 
my or Awatska, a bay of Russia, in 
the SE coast of Kamtschatka, at the mouth 
of a of the same name, and of the Para- 
tounka or Ilmitsh, in N lat. 52° 52’, E long. 158° 47’, 
forming a noble harbour. Its coast-line is about 27 


of 
of 


| m. in extent; and it is entered by a channel about 4 


and 2m. in breadth. It varies from 14 to 
The tides rarcly exceed 5 ft. 

osed on the and W b peste 
rh its tem) falls of some 
Peineric of the peninsula, it is 
frozen. This 


the S side of the estuary 

Barra-Nova, and 34 m. 

40° 38’ 24”, and W long. 8°38’. It is partly 
by walls; and contains five 7) 
two hospitals, and a custom-house. Its 
is safe and commodious; but its entrance 
sesses little depth. Salt is extensively manufactured 
from the adjacent saline marshes. The estuary of the 
Vonga abounds with sardines and oysters, the latter 
esteemed the finest in the kingdom. A. conducts a 
trade in salt, fish, oil, wine, and oranges. In 1857, 
60 vessels = 3,734 tons, with and 1909 = 
12,106 tons, is — — this ae he 315: 
14,865 tons, clea’ t with cargoes. 1 Y 
vessels = 16,252 tons cleared out with a A 
lead mine is wrought in the vicinity. A. is the see 
- bishop, suffragan of the arch of Brega. 

op. 5,000. ° - 
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See AVEYRON. i 
AVEIROS, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Estremadara, 18 m. SW of Saw 


AVELAINS (Casrro-p’), a fort and a district in — 
the Brazilian prov. of Rio Negro, on the r. bank of 
the Amazon, at the junction of the Iga or’ : 
27 m. SW of Matara, in =< The district 


is chiefly inhabited b Indians. ‘ 
AVELAND, a werent in the southern part of 


th of Li containing 23 parishes. 

47,012 acres. "Pop in 1881, 9,978; in 1851, 10,782, - 
'AVELANS, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 

Beira, 20 m. N of Coimbra, on the road from that: 


a ht ip ‘ * 
AVELEY, a parish in Essex, 2 m. NE of Purfleet. 
Area 3,039 acres. Pop. 811. , f se 
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AVENNES, 4 canton and commune 


Pr 
N Holland, 9 m. ESE 
, and, running to 
AVENTERES, a commune of 
ry. Area 4,428 acres. 
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AVENICO, a 
Cuenca, which 


AVENHO) 
poe sua’ 


sesses a remarkable alkaline Pep 2 
in summer and warm in winter. 
= | NVENIERES 
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a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Seine-et-Oise, cant. of Marines, 12 m. from Pontoise. 
Tt has manufactories of red-lead. Pop. 536. 

AVERNO, a lake of Naples, 24 m. NW of Poz- 
suoli. This lake, the ancient Avernus Lacus, cele- 
brated in the history and mythology of Rome, ocen- 
pies the crater of an extinct volcano, and has no 
vutlet, It is nearly circular in form, and, according 
Ferrari, 1} m. in circumf.; but Romanelli makes 
8 m. in circumf. The fancy of poets has for ages 
it an unfathomable depth; but Captain Smith 
extreme depth to be only from 100 to 102 

to shoal from about 40 ft. from the 
ical Trans., N. S., II., 847.] Its banks, 
covered with forests and pestilential marshes, 
now adorned with gardens and vineyards. On 
r 


Ha 


#3 
g 


; and on the opposite, the grotto of the sibyl 
By the constraction of a communication 
Lucrinus, this lake was connected, by Agrip- 
with the bay of Bain; but in 1538 the Lucrine 
and the canal were destroyed by the eruption of 
the Monte Nuovo. Mineral baths exist in the neigh- 
‘Dourhood of the lake. 
* AVEROE, an island of Norway, off the coast of 
Romsdal, in N lat. 63°, E long. 70° 30’. 
» AVERSA, a town of Naples, in the Terra di La- 
‘voro, and district of Caserta, 9 m. NNW of Naples, 
the same distance S of Capua. It is situ- 
in a laxuriant plain abounding with vineyards 
and is well and regularly built. 
9 churches, several convents, and an ad- 
conducted asylum for the insane. It is an 
“episcopal see, suffragan of St. Si This town, which 
the site of the ancient A te/la, was founded by 
formans in 1,030. Pop. 16,158. 
- AVERTIN (Satrr), a commune of France, in the 
‘ of Indre-et-Loire, cant. of Tours. Pop. 1,296. 
ae! , a commune of France, in the dep. of 
enne, cant, of Villaines-la-Juhel. It has some 
i} 1,214, 
a townshiy of Vermont, U. 
eo,, near the summit of the Green 
Pop. 78.—Also a township in Franklin 


‘5, or Bin Istann, a small island of the An- 
lat. 15° 89, and W long. 68° 40° [ Purdy), 
Y 56”, W long. 63° 3654” [Nautical Mag., 
t is about } m. in length, and is nearly flat; 
evation 15 ft. above high- 
) even in da’ 
are 


ii 


zF 


worn 


quarries of marble. Pop. 671. 
AVESNES, or AvEsNe, an 
ton, commune, and town of France, in. 
Nord. The arrond. comprises an area of | 
hect.: and is subdivided into 8 cantons, viz., 
nes, Bavay, Berlaimont, Landrecies, Manbeuge, 
noy, Solre-le-Chateau, and Trelon. Its 
ed in 1836 to 132,835, in 1846 it was 1. 
cant., comprising 25 com., had a pop. 
22,816.— town, which is the cap. of 
is situated on the Helpe Majeure, a 
Sambre, in N lat. 50° 7’ 22”, E 
m. SE of gage pen ra 67 m.8 
well-fortified. Its principal building 
which has a tower 300 ft. in height, with 
There are manufactories of coarse 


i 


in 
eth 


a 


2% 
‘ 


is 
e 


i 


are still to be seen the ruins of the temple | i 


and marble-works. In the environ’ are brick s 


sists chiefly in coarse hosiery, which is 
large quantities to the Netherlands, besides 
ber-deals, marble, freestone, slate, lime, hops, Ma- 
roilles cheese, and cattle. A monthly cattle-fair is 
held here, and a ge’ a valonapbenctaas = 
built in the 11th cent., an 0 iginally to 
couats of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand. It was 
taken by Louis XL. when its inhabitants were almost 
all destroyed, and ayain, in 1559, by the 
In 1659 it was ceded to France. Pop. in 1789, 4 
in 1821, 8,129; in 1831, 3,166; in 1836, 3,080. 
AVESNES-LES-AUBERT, a commune and town - 
of France, in the dep. of Nord, and cant. of Carnieres. 
i 2,535. ited 
VESNES-LE-COMTE, a canton, commune, and 
village of France, in the dep. of 
arrond. of St, Pol. The cant. comprises 35 com- 
munes, and contained, in 1831, a pop. of 14,728. The 
village is 10 m. SE of St. Pol, and nearly the sam 
distance W of Arras. It has oil manufactories, salt 
refineries, breweries, tile-works, and . 
AVESNES-LE-SEC, a commune of 
the dep. of Nord, and cant. of Bouchain. Pop. 
"AVESSAC, a commune and town 





ving 
which the dep. 
which the western 
watered, is the only naviguble river. The 
surface of the dep. presents three different species 
of soil,—calcareous, volcanic, and quartzy micaceous 
‘sebist, more or less commingled with clay and mag- 
| nesia,—and is toa extent entirely unproductive. 
Sete 
- trem the mountainous regions the 


and | tons, viz., Avezzano, Carsoli, Celano, 


was returned at gna.ise 


cap. is Rodez; besides which it has 17. 
comeneag S of upwards of 3,000, 
AVEYRON, or Avermon, a river of 


tween the dep. of Tarn and Tarn-et-Garonne 
entering the latter, pursues its course to the E, pass- 
ing St. Antoine, Penne, ee ——— and 
Realville; and, after a course of about 153 m., 

with the Tarn between Montauban and. Moissac. 
This river is navigable as far as Negrepelisse, a dis- 
tance of 21m. Its depth, however, is unequal, and 
it is much obstructed by manufactories, Its 
tributaries are the Serre, Alson, and Caude on the rr; 
and on the 1. the Viaur, Ceron, and Verre. 

river is generally supposed to be the Veronius of the 


ns. 
AVEYNO, or Aveeno, a town of Swi in 
the canton of Tessin, on the lL. bank of the 
Maggia, 5 m. NW of Locarno. moh 
AVEZE, a commune of France, in the of 
Gard, in the cant. of Le Vigan. It has silk 
mills and manufactures of silk hosiery. 
AVEZE’, a commune of France, ia 
Sarthe, and canton of La-Ferte-Bernard. 
AVEZZANO, a district and town of 
Abruzzo Ultra 2da. The district com 


af 
4 


5 


f 
i 


Gioja, Pescina, and Tagliacozz0. 
ated in a fine plain, on the 
Fucino or Colano, 22 m. 8 of Aquila. It is 
rounded by walls; and contains 10 


a! 
i 


z 
E 
F 


af 





of ce, the cap. of the dep. 

ucluse, perches a 1, bank 

8 m. above the influx of the 

. ENE from Nimes, and 477 m, SSE 

lat. 42° 57’ 8”, E long. 4° 48’ 15”; 

in, at an alt. of 90 ft. above sea-level, 

of railway from Lyons to Marseilles, 

is 1 m. from Lyons, and 75 from 

Mount Ventoux rises to the N; on 

zon is bounded by the chain of the 

and the Issarts. ‘The plains of Languedoe, rich 

and olive trees, and sprinkled with undu- 

covered with vineyards, look like a vast 

over the country; to the E are seen the 

sterile rocks of Vaucluse, It forms a nearly 

oval; and is enclosed by lofty embattled ram- 

parts, flanked with watch-towers. The boulevards, 
of equal extent with the walls, form delightful pro- 
menades. ‘The houses, which are of stone, are well- 
built; but the streets generally are narrow, angular, 
and irregular; and Inglis says, “its filthiness is dis- 
gusting, absolutely inconceivable.” The streets are 
narrow as to admit of being covered with awnings 

in the summer, a custom which prevails 


towns of Provence. [Afillin.] Many relics | when the papal legate was 


by severely cold winters. 
of rain is estimated at 18°19 inches. [Fi 
city lays claim to great —— 
man supremacy it was the cap. of a Gaulish tribe, by 
whom it was called Avenio Cavarum, After 


From 1307 to 1377 it was a papal residence. 

ment VL, in 1266, pecehaeed eli Soe 
Sicily for 80,000 gold crowns, which were never paid. 
The popes governed the city and its dependent : 
by a cardinal legate; but the inhabitants were - 
ered as naturalized in France. Of course it formed a _ 
place of refuge to a multitude of delinquents, who fled — 
hither to escape their creditors or the arm of justice, — 
The sovereignty was retained by the popes till 1791, 
and the town was 


the former ecclesiastical importance of this town | reunited to France, after being desolated by the 


exist. ee of these is the metropolitan | moniac excesses of revolutionary 


church, an edifice of great antiquity, rebuilt by 


een ent embellished by successive pontiffs. 
In 1680 bishop Libelli annexed to this church 


the chapel of the rrection, a chef d’cuvre of 
The church of St. Pierre, rebuilt in 1358, 

‘that of St. Agricol are both interesting struc- 

Of the church of the Cordeliers, enclosing 

the tombs of ‘the brave Crillon,’ and the beautiful 


. The mint, built 
aul V., is now con- 
The town-hall is sur- 


now the seat of an archb., of 
Valence, Viviers, and Montpellier, and whose’ 
comprehends the dep. of Vaucluse. The A: 
are said to be remarkable for their vivacity; 
women for their beauty. A. was the bi 
Berton de Crillon, Polard, F. d’Urban, and J 
Vernet.—The arrond. of A.. comprising 49,732 
tares, divided into the 5 cantons of —— 
8, Bedarrides, Cavaillon, and L'Isle, 

into 21 com., had a pop. in 1836 of 69,820; in 
of 76,483.— Tableau d'Avignon, 1838.—C 


—Countess of Blessington's 
AVIGNONET, a commune and town of 
in the dep. of Haute-Garonne, in the ; 
canton of and 4 m. ESE of Villefranche-de-Laura- 
guais. Pop. 2,267. wes 
AVIGUAL, « town of Brazil, in the, ‘ 
hia, at the junction of the siver.benpetndan 
with the San Francisco. n> 
A’'VILA, a province of in the 
Old Castile, bounded on the Valladolid; te 
E by Segovia; on the S by and on the W by | 
lies between 40° 5’ and 41°18’ Nlat., 
comprises a sn- 


Salamanca. It li 
and 4° 15’ and 5° 30’ W long. ; and 


perficial area of 2,569 sq.m. This 
| Slewneed of sheseemtedlstieecianesalt 





AVIREY-LINGEY, a commune of France, in the 
of Aube, cant. of Les Riceys. Pop. 895. 
AVISFORD, a buncred in the rape of Arundel, 
Sussex, containing 12 Area 16,258 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 2.976; in 1851, 8,120. . 
AVIT (Sarxt), a commune of France, in the 
; | of Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Pontaumur. Pop. 863... 
AVIT-DU-MOIRON ), a commune 
i ce, in the dep. of ; cant of St. 
. 1,019. 
VIT-SENTEUR (Sarxt), a commune of 
in the dep. of Dordogne, cant. of 
1,207. 
AVIZ, a river of Portugal, ia the prov. 
i | tejo, and comarca of Aviz, which takes its 
Sierra-Alpedreira, and running in a WNW 
prov. is situated | unites with the Ervedal about 15 m. NE of the town 
ja, about 60 m. WNW | of Aviz.—Also a comarca and town of 


the head-quarters 
of Aviz, founded in 1146 by Alphonso L. P 
AVIZE, a canton, commune, and town 
in the dep. of Marne, and arrond. of 
| cant. comprises 19 communes, and contained, 
a pop. of §,269.—The town is 6 m. SE of Epernay, 
and is the principal entrepot of the wines of Cham~ 
pagne, which are kept in immense vaults excavated 
in the solid rock. The environs afford excellent 
white wines. Pop. 1,495. i 
fhe betes adr yi pry ear piens 
. | marchy of Achaia, near the L. bank ¢ Kamenitza, 
; and 8 x, ESE of the town of that name. 


Tagess 
jie 
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an stuffs and ae 
or petroleum, olive-oil, 
ported. ‘The entrance to the gulf 
of A. is 6 leagues to the S of the Samane river. The 

mountains gives it the ap- 


‘Turkey in Asia, in the pashalik 

ct of Paxin, situated to the N of 

to the E of Medjengherd. This fort 

—— and taken by Tamerlane 

successors. It is supposed to be the Cas- 
dnicum of Constantine Porphyrogénitus. 

AVOCH, a parish in Ross-shire, bounded on the 
SE by the Moray frith. Pop. in 1831, 1,956; in 
1841, 1,931, of whom 742 were in the v. of A,, or 
Seatown of A; in 1851, 2,029. 

RT, a commune ‘of France, in the dep. 
of Meuse, cant. of Varennes. It has manufactories 
of earthenware and nails. Pop. 944. 

AVOISE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Sarthe, cant. of Sable, at the confluence of the Deux 
Ponts with the Sarthe, 14m. NNW of La Fleche. It 
has a paper-mill, and considerable commerce in iron, 
slate, and timber. Pop. 1,174. 

AVOLA, or AuLa, a town of Sicily, in the district 
and 5 m. ENE of Nota, and 14 m. SW of Syra- 
cuse, on the Mediterranean. It is a modern built 
town, with regular streets and low houses; and has 
a small pot It has a sugar-refinery and manufac- 
tories of cordage ; and conducts a considerable com- 
meree¢ in wine, grain, cheese, oi), honey, suger. almonds, 
and cattle. In the environs arc the only now existing 

sugar-plantations in the island. In the vicinity is 
the subterranean im of te Cooma The 
present town occupies the site of the ancient Auda, 
which was destroyed in 1693. Pop. 7,000, 

AVOLD (Saryr), or Saxtaror, a canton, com- 
mine, and town of France, in the dep. of Moselle, 
; of zuemines.—The cant. comprises 
“18 ‘com., und contained in 1831 a pop. of 15,044. 
The town lies 20 m. W of Sarreguemines, and 25 m. 
E of Metz. It has manufactories of Prussian blue, 


i and dye-works. In the vicinity is a mine- 
mir a ye 

mo AN a which rises near Devizes, flows 
‘Balibury, and falls into the English channel a 
s below oe aes eat Se 

} Glamorganshire, ng into the 
fieake bay, after a course of {is m.—Also 
ream in Monmouthshire, a Usk at 


on.—Also a stream falling into igan bay, 


Also a river which rises near 


in commercial pursuits ; th: 
oil 


AVON, a township of Maine, U. I ; 
Pop. 827.—Also a township in 
Hartford-co., 10 m. WNW of Hartford. Fone boy mi" 
watered by the Farmington possesses ; 
fertility. Pop. pareatenmd babs i 
York, U.S. in Livingston ¢o., 222m. NW of. } 
It is pleasantly situated on a rising d, about }{ 
half a mile E of the Genesee river. To the’ 
the village are two celebrated mineral 
baths. Pop. 2,999.—Also a township of 
in Lorain co., 17 m. W of Cleveland, and “ 
NNE of Columbus. It is situated on Lake e 
and is intersected by French Creek. Pop. 1,220.— — 
Also a township of Michigan, U. 8, in Fs 
Pop. 1,630. ree 

AVON ISLANDS, two islands and a chain of — 
reefs near Torres straits, in about 8 lat. 19° 30’, E 
long. 158° 10’. eer 

AVONBEG, one of the three head-streams of ie 
Ovoca in co. Wicklow. It comes from Lake J FE 
gefin, and joins the Avonmore, after a SE course‘of 
13 m. nae 

AVONDALE, a parish in Lanarkshire, ‘a gr 
part of which forms the strath or valley of the 
river,—“ a fertile region green with wood” 
worth]. Its superficial area is about 40, 

Pop. in 1881, 5,761; in 1851, 6,451, of 
were in the town of Strathaven. be, 

AVONGO, a river of Africa which enters the 
lantic to the N of Cape Lopez. : 

AVONMORE, the most no 
head-waters of the Ovoca in co. Wicklow. 
formed by a confluence of rivulets in the 
of Glendalough. 

AVOVA (Care), a promontory of Asia 
the W side of the gulf of Adalia, in N lat. 
long. 30° 38’ 22”; 24 m. SSW of the town of 
name. It is.a bold cliff of whitish coloured rock. 


pine attains dimensions of fegmcringe: So 
on the chain of mountains, the ancient which 
extends along the shore to the N.—. ; : 

AVOYELLES, a co. in the state of Louisiana, 
U. S., on the W of the Mississippi. It contains a Hh 
superficies of 1,080 sq. m., and is by the | 
Atchafalaya and Red river. The lower districts'are — }) 
liable to inundation, and are generally unfit for eul- — }} 
tivation ; but the table-lands to the Waredry and {| 
tolerably fertile, producing Indian "ny, 
sheep, an 

in 1850. 9,326. 


numerous 
1830, 3,484; 


of i 
6,616; — 
"AVRACHA, a town ot Turkey in in Ro 
mln the sank and 621m NE of Caliph 


the sea of 
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ire, was 12,150. i i 
VAL, or Axewa t, a village of Sweden, in | posed to have been built in 1687, which, he € 
‘the district of Mariestad, 7 m. E of Skara, and 27 | ception of that of Chelicut, is the finest in the k " 
of Mariestad. It is a place of considerable earliest accredited information 
strength ; and contains the ruins of an ancient and | of this town is from Arrian, i 
celebrated fortress of the same name. Christian era, who mentions, 
AXIM, or Fort Sr. Axruony, a settlement in Up- | Erythrwan sea, that it was then 
Guinea, on the Gold coast, between Capes Three | ful kingdom established by the U 
Points and Apollonia, situated at the mouth of asmall and the entrepot of an extensive commerce, 
river in N lat. 4° 52’, about 3 m. E of the Seenee or An- | larly in ivory. Its port was Adula, pri 
This fort, erected by the Portuguese in 1600, | poet Arkiko. The only manufactures 
and now in the possession of the Dutch, has a com- | modern town possesses are parchment and 
ce, being three stories in height, calicoes. —Bruce.—. 
with ft. thick, and embrasures for cannon and AY, a canton, commune, and town of 
loopholes for musketry. It is garrisoned from El- | the dep. of Marne, and arrond. of ims,— 
mina; and controls the neighbouring territory, of which | cant. comprises 19 com., and contained in 1881 | 
the Dutch claim an extent of about 30m. in length pop. of 11,710.—The town is finely situated on a — 
along the coast, and 20 m. into the interior. The | rising ground, near the r. bank of the Marne, ; 
productions of the soil, which is generally |S of Rheims. It has a town-house, several 7 
are rice and pine-apples ; but there is difficulty | fountains, and some fine promenades, one of 
in procuring a here, with the exception of | extends across the river to Epernay, a distance 
and water. Gold and ivory are also procured | m. Its principal manufactures are hemp, 
the district in considerable quantities. baskets, articles of turnery, and vi 








OPOLL See Rassova. also distilleries of brandy. The white 
AXMINSTER, a hundred in the division of Honi- | which the adjacent district is 
ton, Devonshire, comprising 13 parishes. Area, 48,699 | chief article of commerce. Pop. 2,727. 
Pop. in 1831, 18,939; im 1851, 11,011.—Also | AY, a small river of France, in the 
market-town res in the hund. of Axmin- | Manche, which, after a short course from S 


including —— of Abbey, Beerhall, | enters the British channel et the 
Smallridge, Town, Trill, Uphay, Weycroft, | Germain. 
Wyke. Area 7,637 acres. Pop. in| AY (Pvxo), or Puro War, an island i 
1851, 2,769. The town, which de- | tic archipelago, in the Banda group, in 
its name from its situation on the river Axe, | E long. 129° 57’. It is 9 m. in circumf, 
minster founded here by King Athelstan, | populous. It is fertile, and produces the 
in an situation | great luxuriance ; but is difficult of access, from 
arty. Itis large | breakers which line its coasts. met 
built; but the streets are spacious. AY (Saryt), a commune of France, in the . of 
ufactures are carpets, broad and | Loiret, and cant. of Meung-sur-Loire. It : 
draggets, gloves, &. | good red wines. Pop. 1,122. can? 
manufac-} AY, a fort of Brazil, in the prov. of ae a 
ich was estab- | 6 leagues N of Recife. It defends the mouth ¢ 
small river of the same name. ere 


t 

parish in the hund. and union of | AYA, tain of Spain, a summit of the 

ea ghe const, between Zi e Oyareun chain i - 7 
a i here | m. S of Irun. _Its lofty pyramidal form renders itan — 
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AYJONES, a town 


the r. bank of the 


in Soon- | Estenilla with that river, 
AYLBURTON, a 


AYLESBEA 
WSW of Ottery-St.- 
AYLESBURY, a hundred 


1831, 18,413; in 1851, 
ise of 
of 
the hundreds 


ercise 


on tee 
evidently 
and | lying 


% 


reign 


{ a 


tHe 


Esk 


on one of the 


Lag 


of the Kesil-Vachi Nor. | and 68 SW of Toledo. 
in the co. palatine 
It includes the 
Preston-le- 


rivers which terminate | Gloucestershire, 44 m S 
the Lokion, Khoutoabi, 


E to W, and 21 m. in breadth 


of Bolivia, in the prov. of | centre of the county. 


ATASALUK. 


Ee 





AYLM eee), h 
America to the NW of Clinton-Colden lake, inter- 
the parallel of 64° 15° N, and the meridian 
of 109° W. It is about 60 m. in length from SE to 
and 30 m. in average breadth. It contains 
several islands. 
acterized by smull hills covered with boulders. 
A IN, a parish in Norfolk, 5m. WSW 
of Cromer. Area 1,460 acres, Pop. 289. 
AYLSHAM. See Ayiesnam. 
AYLTON, 4 parish in Herefordshire, 4m. W of 
. Area 825 acres. Pop. 93. 
AYMARAEZ. Sce Armararz. 
AYMARGUE. Sce Aptancres. 
AYMERIES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Nord, and com. of Berlaimont. Pop. 202. 
AYMESTRY, a parish in Herefordshire, 8 m. NW 
of Leominster, comprising the townships of Conhope 
and Over! Area 6,349 acres. Pop. 885. 
AYMOND ge & summit of Patagonia, 
about 85 m. y of Cape Virgins, in S lat. 52° 
06° 335”, W long. 69° 30’ 80". It forms an important 


Jand-mark in the navigation of the eastern entrance 
of = straits of Magalhaens. 


RES. See Orcaos. 
AYNA, or Arxa, a town of Spain in New Castile, 
the prov. of La Mancha, near the confluence of 
and Mondo, in the partido of Yeste, and 
ESE of Alcarez. Pop. 2,587. 
AYNAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Lot, cant. of La-Capelle-Marival, 16 m. NW of Fi- 
geac. >t 
. AYN. See Tuxours. 
_ AYNHO, or Avon-no, a in Northampton- 


‘Pop au WSW of Brackley. Area 2,330 acres. 


See 
a in, in the prov. and 50 m. 
val nie of deeiul, bs net 


The surrounding country is char-| 


extensively expo: The shipping 

the port in 1857 amounted to 35 vessels, of a 
tonnage of 4,048 tons. The arrivals : 

1846 were 2,366 vessels of 135,893 tons; 

vessels, or 5,915 tons, were either fo: 

The harbour is formed by the mouth of the river, be- 
tween piers, having the entrance sheltered by a de~ 
tached breakwater, with an opening 320 ft. wide. _ 
The banks of the river are quryed from the ey 
seaward, and afford 1,200 yards of wharfage. i 
position of the N pier according to the Admiralty — 
tables is N lat. 55° 27’, W long. 4° 38’; to 
Mr. Galbraith, N lat. 55° 28’ 53”, W long. 4° 36’ 21”, 
Ayr unites with Irvine, Oban, Inverary, and Camp- 
belton, in sending a member to parliament, 


AYRSHIRE, a large county on the SW coast of 


Scotland, which derives its name from the town just 
described. It is bounded by Renfrewshire on the N 
and NE; by the counties otinate — : 
the E; by the stewartry of Kirkcudbright on SE; 
by Wigtonshire on the S; and by Loch ey 
North channel, and the frith of Clyde on the ae 
length, from Galloway-burn upon the N side of 

Ryan, to Kelly-burn which divides it from Renfrew- 
shire, is in a direct line 60 m.; its breadth from E to 


W is in some places 30 m. Its average i: 
not, however, exceed 50 m., while its d th 
is about 20 m. It contains, according 1 : 


whose admeasurements we have now . 
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county, in 1801, was 84,306; in 
80,501 families, of whom 6,967 families 


were em in agriculture, and 15,193 in 
pon iw A and eaeudidienan In 1841, it 


ulation was thus distriluted : 
1831, «18411851. 
Cunningham, 63.453 «74.249 «86.272 
Kyle, 3 86.006 6147 72.284 
Ourrick, 25,006 «24.460 «31,302 


The valued rental in 1674, was £191,605. <As- 
Sexecdl property, in 1815, £409,983; in 1842-3, 
£531,318, whereof £390.277 was on lands, and 
£86,429 on honses; in 1858-9, £667,229. 

Ayrshire was inhabited in Roman times by the 
Damnii and the Novantes. After the abdication of 
the Romans, this district formed a part of the Cum- 

kin During the Saxon heptarchy, Kyle 
became subject to the kings of Northumbria. The 
Saxons maintained themselves in A. for many 


websares péetcockannarannteetteaaea DEEDES: 


i 


. In the wars of Wallace and Bruce, A. was 
scene of numerous conflicts with the English; 
the reli, utions under the last 
Stuarts do ma os. distinguished them- 
i their struggles for the maintenance of the 
conscience. 
“AYR (County or). See Macquartm. 
AYRAO, a town of Brazil, in the 
the r. bank of the Rio N 120 m. 
fluence of that river with the Amazon. 
AYRE, a small island in the Mediterranean, of the 
oy group, 1 m. distant from the SE extremity 
Minorca. It is }? m. in length. The greatest 
pth in mid-channel betwixt this islet and Minorca 


is fath. 
‘yet See Ame. 

“AYRENS, » commune of France, in the dep. of 

cant. of La Roquebron. Pop. 1,191. 

Borne soe iy Saige — Nae laiaatial 
Vienne, cant, of Vouillé, 2. 

Ad LYSGARTH, a p Sta ee KR. of Yorkshire, 
) : fiddleh Aree 77,308 acres. It 
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the con- 
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with the and 11 m. SSW of the town of Le- 
rida. Pop. 1,427. : 
AY ', a com. of France, in the of Cha- 
rente-Inferieure, cant. of Rochelle. Pop. ; 
AYUMBO, a tribe inhabit the northern of the 

of Sette in Upper Guinea. Cis Selene 
AYUN, a town of Syria, in the pashalik of Damas- 


E of 


Damascus. 
AYUQUITE a fort of La 


+ 
ar 


its confluence with the Paraguay. 
AYUTLA. See Ayora. 


AYUTTAYA, yo mere the former 
Siam, situated on in the Mcinam 
N Jat. 14° 20° 40”. 


ia thie Gores. 3 
Chaco, on the |. ban git tenn (per ‘ 





AYWAILLE. a com. of Belgiam, in the prov. }| 


and 12 m. SE of Liege, on the 
bleve. Pop. 1,607. roy 

AZA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in — 
and 45 m. NNE of Segovia, on the r. bank 
Riaza, 5 m. above its confluence with the Douro. 

AZAFI. See Sarri. ‘ 

AZAGRA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
varre, in the —_ of Estella, on the 1. bank of ; 
Ebro, 24 m. SSE of Estella, and 3 m. NNE of Cala- 
horra. Pop. 1,356. 


bank of the Am- 


AZAMBUJA, a town of Portugal, in the Of - 
Estremadura, in the comarca and 19 m. of 
Santarem. Pop. 2,000. 

AZAMBUXEIRA, a town of in the 
prov. of Estremadura, in the comarea and 13 m. W 
of Santarem. 


AZAMOR, a maritime town of Marocco, in the 
rov. of Dukaila, near the mouth of the 

ah abont 150 wide—1!20 m. NNW of the town 
of Marocco, in N lat. 33° 18’ 46”, E long. 10° 24° 15", 
It is surrounded by a wall and ditch, 14 m. in cireuit. 
Its port is difficult of access from a har dry at low 
water. A considerable quantity of wool from Maza-_ 
gan is .' here. A market of considerable ex-— 
tent is held weekly, and fish, vegetables, and fruit 
are abundant here, variously 
8,000 to only 600. 
AZANGARO. See Asayaaro. 
AZARA-TAGH, a range of mountaine in Asiatic 
Turkey, a spur of the Anti-Taurus, separating the’ 


sources of the i 
AZAT-LE- in 


near 
a commune of 


dep. of Haute-Vienne, cant, of Le Dorat, It has 


works, 662, 


stated at from — 


|B: * 













The finer sof 

environs ebil, being | 

NE winds blowing from the | 

tains whose summits are covered 

pone eo peacdion: pah Y 

® 8 one 

wore. of Persia; the v' 

most part in orchards and gardens, 
merous, and present a more 

than even those of Irak. [Kinneir. 
tion of the land is chiefly 

The plough is drawn by oxen; 

yields a return of from 50 to 60 

and lead exist in the Kaflank: 

other districts of this prov.; 

sures have never been ex 

towns are Tabriz, the cap., in N 

long. 46° 8 30”; Ardebil, in N 
Maragha, in N lat. 87° 9’ 50°; Dilman, 
Urumiyah or Urmiah on the sw side of 


of printed calicoes, | which it gives naine.—Kinneir’s Geographical 
Peadund Stcits. Pop. 2/500: | woe -Cilecol Monet tn Gong. Jour Val TAL. 
vzexporF, a town inthe duchy | Fraser's Travels on the Southern banks of 
of Magde % . BOO. Caspian.— Chesney. 
— of France, in the RZERE (Pixnmino pr), a town of Portugal, in 
cant. of La Souterraine. Pop. 1,964. | the prov. of Beira, and comarco of Arganil, 25 m. 
\C, a commune of France, in the dep. of | SSW of Viseu. = 
rd cant. of Thenon. Pop. 1,364. AZEREIX, a commune of F in the dep. of 
ILLES, a commane of France, in the | Hautes-Pyrénées, cant. of Ossun. 1 
cant. of Baccarat. It has extensive AZERLEY, a township in the 
and and tile-works. . 816. Malzeard, in the W. R. of ¥. Area 8,919 
BIJAN ere —— Kinneir), ee k hee bi ety’ 1851, ng , ¥s 
extreme 6 A JCHAL, a town Spain, Tov. 
ted between 37° ond 89 N | Estremadura, on the r. bank of the Gaadaljira, 25 


m. SE of 
A a river of Brazil, which takes, its 
rise in the . of Matto-Grosso, in the bas’ 
sea; and on the SE the Kizil- | territory, and running NW, falls, after a course of 
wo, ang from Irak-Ajemi ; | 240 m., into the Tapajos, in 8 lat. 8° 30’. ~ i 
on AZIAK, or Avax, an island in the sea of Behring, 
in aw, 64° es - Na 
A , & river ——, 
Tras-os-Montes, which takes its 
Ribardao, and, running to the SE, unites with the _ 
Sabor at Castro-Vicente. X ee 





Acixcourr. 

re of Portugal, in the prov. 
San 
ortu; 


Mees ot F {a tha peel. of 
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Fi Oo PTlsk of tin Gesdinhe BN of 


village of Greece, in the nomarchy of 

on the SE side of the gulf of > ae fg 
to mark the site of the ancient Actium. 

; a of Sind, 18 m. SW of Shi- 

gg on the E bank of the Indus. 

IAGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, in the 
district of Silhet, in Bengal, on the |. bank of the Sar- 
mah, 83 m. above its confluence with the Ganges, 
ind 75 m. NW of Dacca. It possesses an active in- 
land trade, and an extensive boat-building establish- 
ment. The influence of the tide is felt here in dry 
seasons in a rise and fall of about 1 foot in springs. 

AZMOOS, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of St. Gall, near the Rhine, 3 m. NNE of Sargans. 
AZNALCAZAKR, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 
7m. SW of Seville, on the L. bank of the St. Lucar. 
AZOFP, or Azov (Ska or), an inland sea or lake, 
the More Asowskoe of the Russians, Azak-Dewntz-1 
of the Tarks, and Palus Meotis of the ancients, 
communicating with the Black sea, on the 8, by the 
strait of Yenikelé or Taman, and lying between 45° 
20’ and 47° 18” N lat., and 34° 50’ and 39° 5’ E long. 
Its length, from the strait of Kaffa or Yenikalé,— 
the ancient Bosphorus Cimmerius—to the mouth of 
the Don, is 168 m. of 60 to a de; ; from the To- 
nika to the centre of the point of Kamyshevata, 123 
m. On the parallel of 46° it measures 116 m.; on 
the meridian of 37°, 84 m. It is surrounded on all 
sides by the Russian territories: having on the NE 
the ment of the Don-Cossacks of Ekaterinos- 
_ lay, and part of the gov. of Taurida; on the E and 
« the gov. of Taurida; on the SE E, the gov. 
’ ‘ the "Te rnomorskoi-Cossacks; and on the W, 
Sivash or Putrid sea, — lies ptvors = 7 
Orimea, and is se’ rom it, on . by 
the Arabat spit, a singalast narrow strip of low 
On the NE it s out towards the 
Don, into a long horn or bay about 70 
length, and from 20 to 40 m. in breadth, 
the whole is about 13,000 sq.m. Its 
shore is clevated only from 115 to 130 ft. 
vel. Here the sea-face is steep, 
e “yo weno yellowish ee strata; 
afew. eminences appear sca’ over it ata 
Boe ena x . from eack other. The eastern 
iy 
often sand 
1 “The western shores of 


this sea to the E of Mariopol, admits, small ba: 

The Berda, which flows into it on the 

mouth near Ca c 
been a 


pata he days of Polybius, that 

opinion since the da y 

diminishing in depth. and must in 

be filled up, the general ; i1 
nearly 6 ft. in the last 127 years. In the vicir 

of Taganrog, near the mouth of the Don, the 

is very shallow, varying from 3 to 10 ft., i 

to the direction of the wind; but be 
observations of Gautier—who thoroughly examin 
this sea—all over the rest of its es 

ings vary from 40 French ft. in the 

average of 17 or 18 ft. close in 
depth is between Yenikalé and Bieloserai, Bai 3 i 
is 46 ft. Recent surveys show its bottom to bs ¢ Me 
flat in the centre of the basin, extending shout 55 }{ 


m. E and W, and 35 m. N and 8; and stween  } | 


the edges of this flat and the coast, the 

about 1 foot inam. In the Cimmerian } 
or strait of Yenikalé, the water is very shalk 
must always be so from the crookedness: 
cacy of the passage, which prevents the | 
of the stream from the northward. Here 
ings in the shallowest part are 13 

in that part of the passage which 
Euxine, they deepen from 4 to 20 
eastern side of the channel, th 

are-on mud, yet they change in 

to sand end mud, and afterwards to 


in the middle of the passage the 
upon shells, or sand and shells; 


cumulation is going on in the 
constant flow from the sea of 

of Kertch, into the Black sea. 

Sibds Save insted = Wega 

wi ve a 

the Black sea ; a these winds are 
stant in spring and summer. The 
Sivash, on the con , where free 
bright and blue. The Don, as well as 
streams, sweeten it on the NE; 
drinkable at a distance of 20 m, 
abounds in fish, and its fisheries 
valuable. According to official re 

in 1840, 828 vessels manned 1 
gating this sea, These v 


escarped Taganrog, 
pat Acar theveel moored 


ikalé. The imports 
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AZUL-AR, 


which rises in 
the SW confines of the dep., 


; 
i J le of the 
-works and manufactories | lez. 
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junction 
i ape i 
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ce, in the —- 
AZUN, a river of 
renees, which 
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group, the reader is re- 
‘ayal 
and a walled town of 
uipuscoa, on the 1. bank 


a 
of 
town, 8 m. 


pper and iron hardware, Pop. 


fee... 


, is situated in a plain surrounded by 


lofty mountains, which afford 


Its 


and some of co} 
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AZOUDANGE, a commune of Fran 
dep. of Meurthe, cant. of Richecourt 
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works. | opposite the i 
separation 
Meander and that of the 
ghest 


some dye- 


2,000.—Also a town of Greece, in t 


ES 
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BS 


ft. 


wh 


—_ 


, and 
Arva, by 


the Anti 

prety 

garian 
ae 


t. 
of 


op. 
eepeirng 
lat. 7° 2 


Pouio-Bana, 


igh 


which lies to the N of 
P 


Pee 


36° 82 
ite 


2° 55". 


ce 


it forms the line of 
amountain| BABA-PULO. 


leading from the vale 
ordanot’ into Galicia. 
an island midwa: 


Tatra, and bounds on the N, 
of valonia| BABAHAN. See Benanay. 


Minor, in | to a considerable extent, the Hun, 


Carpathian chain, 
Biga, near the cape of | Arva. It consists of calcareous 


BABA-GURA, a mountain-ridge, a ramification 
a road 


is surrounded with a ditch and embattled | of the 
BABAZECK. See Banrwacrepa. 


of Thessaly, 
Pindus ranges.| BABBA, 
the above moun- | the N coast of Australia, in 


pass of J: 


v. of |m. in length, 


satheee. tak of de Sclombria, of the BW the southern basin of the 


Greeks,| BABAKANDA, a town of the Fulah 


and 
; and is sometimes | N lat. 10° 2’, E 


settlements of colo- the ancients, in N lat. 
sw 


14m. NNE of Larissa. | Mediterranean. Its hi; 


at 


mp 

Lectum 
's.—Also 
eae 


the 


excellent and formerly jest summit is 5,760 ft. in hei 


vale 
of the early Tu 
heroes is 
000.—Also a town of Asia 
the snjak ad to te SW 
ies of cutlery, 
asniall harbour. The envi- 


Beet wal danked wi towers. It has some dye- | Mount 
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Hit 
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cae = 
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FEE oe 
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and coral form a large proportion ; and 
in many instances considerably advanc- 
it seems probable that they have been 
up from the bottom of the ocean by a subma- 
volcano within a recent period. [ Welsted.] Shi the 
anchor under Ras Bab-el-Mandeb in fath. BABINAGREDA, a town of Austria, on the 
is an excellent and well-protected harbour on | Military Frontier of Slavonia, SW of Vinkoveze. 
side of Perim island, whose § point is in | Pop. 4,200. 4... Caatew 
12° 88°, E long. 43° 28’ 40”. The rise of tide | | BABINGLEY, a parish in Norfolkshire, 2m. Nof 
is about 6 ft. The currents are gen- | Castle-Rising. Area 849 acres. Pop, 88. 
strong in the strait, and vary in direction ac- BABINGTON, a parish in 
ng to the prevailing winds. The name—fre- | NW of Frome. Area 607 acres. 
ly and vulgarly written Bab-el-Mandel—given | BABINOWITSCHI, a town of ; 
strait is supposed to have been bestowed | gov. of Mohilev, on the r. bank of the Latschossa, 
navigators to mark their sense of the perils | affluent of the Duna, 60 m. N of Mohilew. : : 
‘attendant on its navigation. Edrisi seems to apply BABINOPOGLIE, a village of Austria, in Dal- { 
the name to the island of Perim; and to consider | matia, on the island of Melida, in } 
passage between it and the Arabian coast as | Ragusa. Pop. 594. It is in the 
‘the Gate;' for he says, “the passage is so narrow | about 2 m. in extent, and is surrounded 
that a man standing on one shore would recognise a BABISPE, a town of Mexico, i 
person who might be standing on the other.” Chihuahua, near the head of the 
~ BAB-EL- IN, a remarkable gap or notch 
ee ene, near the city of Mar- 
BABELTHUP, an island in the N Pacific, the 
; of the Pelew group, in N lat. 7° 41’, E long. 
Hi. 55°. Itis 24m. in length; and on the NE is very 


mountainous. 

. USEN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 

Upper Danube, on the r. bank of the Gunz, 

ee ee 
™ capi- 

liory of the same name, and has a fine 


eregaedses 
Saal 


ue 


i 


San ee 


af 


ge 


oft 
ale om 


in the 

' Gersprenz, 25 m. NE of Darm- 
- tads.: ie ats table dercitiy tha teak 
mi. dence of counts of Hanau-Lichtenberg, now & 
: Rresbasrere ct gah my Pop., chiefly 
ENSK, a.towri in Russian Lapland, near the 
shore of Lake Iman. 

ERGH, a hundred in the SW of the co. 

3. 2 parishes, and an area of 73,43 

‘in 1851, 24,401 
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- Noaged ‘prov., connected wittaghe © Cordil- 


town of Poland, in the gov. of 


oe RS 
O, or Bacatev, an island off the SE 
of Newfoundland, the N point of which is in 


sy 
FF 


5 
Fi 


ie 


: 
i 


Hp 
i 


W long. 52° 44 46”. It is about 8 m. 

eke nd and 1} m. broad. The chan- 
nis 2m.wide. It is sup- 
ret land of North America 
24th of June, 1497.—There 
same name in the bay 
49° 41’ 50”, W long. 54° 


eB 


F 
EE 


gree 


in the States-of-the-Church, 
Rome, on a lake of the same 

itself into the Tiber. It is 
’ side of the crater of an extinct 


‘T, acanton and commune of France, 
Meurthe, arrond. of Luneville.—The 
30 com.—The com. and v. is on the 
m. ESE of Nancy. Pop. 2,809. The 


a ——— works in France are esta- 


a river in Venetian Lom- 
, Which, rising in the Alps, flows in a SE direc- 
then passes Padna, and enters the 
ite Chio ia, after a 
i Medoacus Minor of the 
It is connected by a canal with the Brenta. 
ACH, a river of Arctic America. 
, 4 commune of France, in the dep. of 
cant. of Berlaimont. Pop. 674. 
CHARACH, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 


of the Lower Rhine, 22 m. SE of Coblentz, on the 


ft fo and 


‘is; 
~~ 


Rhine. Pop. 1,650. It is celebrated 
red.and white wines. It is encircled by antique 
i the castle of Stahleck, the ancient seat 
tine, crowns a hill behind the town. 

srs caitigne of France t in 
= cant. of Tarrasson, on the 


LN, the Moluece islands, in S lat. 
tong 1 30" It- is 54 m. in length, and 
‘and is a ee cee 
The en ene nabers \- 

chief ‘town is called Zabon a: 
thie or Baxaup, a town of ia, in 
, oslay, on a tributary to the Do- 
y as, 4 907 It conducts a considerable 


An invasion of the Mu { a 
sequel to one of those calamities occurred 
1574. Another great inundation took place in 182: 
nos which 10,000 of pr inhabitants Pree. ice 
and a great amount of property was 
climate is general by iesolencloas” Sia In 1801 the p 
was estimated at 036,798, of whom five-eighths 
Hindus, and the majority of the remainder lo 
medans. Some Portuguese i 
those who in 1666 were invited by the Nabob 
bet in, deplorable seste Of dapedioee 
ut ina orable state i 
pte the darkness of their hue. 
a piratical horde by whom the rivers 
greatly infested, have of late years been 
the restraints of legislative ere 2 
of Backergunge, formerly the cap. 
situated on a small inosculation of the 
which it gives its name, 87 m. $ of Decca, 
22° 42’, and E long. 90° 26’. It has considerably 
declined since 1801, when, in Reece 
separation of the district from Dacca et 
courts of judicature and of revenue were removed 
Burrishol. B. has extensive commerce in rice, 
and cotton fabrics. 
BACKFORD, a parish of Cheshire, 4 m. N by W. 
Area 3,109 acres. Pop. 447. 
BACKNANG, a town of W in 
Neckar circle, on the Marr. or 4,100. — 
brated horse-market is annuall: here. 
BACKOFEN, a town of Bohemia, in the cite of 
Banzlau, on the 1. bank of the. teem. mam 
Jung-Bunzlau. Pop. 1,100. 
BACKSTAIRS PASSAGE, the channel 
from Encounter bay into the of St. 
between Kangaroo island, Cape Sig ‘ 
Australia. ; 
BACKWELL, a parish in Te : 
SW of Bristol. Peet 2,902 acres. ‘ 
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pon it, and in twenty days made 

of it. The defence was conducted 

consummate skill by Philippon and a garrison 

of 5,000 men. The British lost in killed and wounded 

before this place 3,860 men; the Portuguese, 1,010. 

General 

as Fort Christobal, but surrendered next day. 

BADAKHERA, a town of Hindostan, in the per- 
gunnah of Ashtah, in Malwah, 21 m. from Sehore. 

BADAKSHAN, a khanate of Turkistan, situated 


countries in natare, and seemingly corresponds to the 

of Bubacene, conquered by Alexander the 

which is represented by Curtius as the richest 

in the world for gold, pearls, and precious stones. 

It is bounded on the N and NE by the stream of the 

Oxus; on the E by the Pamir; on the SE and 

the Kaffiristan, g it from Afghanistan 

the Cobis of Kashgar ; and on the W by Kunduzand 

Hissar. It is n of a triangular figure; the base 

Fone ie course of the Oxus, the two sides the Be- 

lur- the upland of Huzrutimam, and the moun- 

tains of ; whilst the apex is the narrow 

which counects the Belur and the Hindukush. 

from E to W, is 250 m.; and its greatest 

wards of 150 m. from S to N. Strictly 

, its northern boundary is not the 

lofty range of mountains which bound 

the Upper Oxus, from its remotest 

N and NW, to its confluence with the 

, for more than 800 m. Badak- 

the eric name for the whole 

‘enclosed in the upper basin of the Oxus. It is 

Cees gree Seon ee vee 

and that of the Kokcha; or Western and East- 
Saito, ieee the Bel Teck a 

. in arm t unites 

the Penj or Hammu; and the confluent stream 

forms the Oxus.—The scenery of B. is very beauti- 

’ mineral productions are iron, salt, sulphur, 

Supe, yakemerey ¢ celebrated ruby-mines of B. 

a wrought. Badakshan be commonly 

ranked as one of the U; states, and included in 


has always maintained its indepen- 
re ltneettte sf a diaarsas rsen oud 
; from the Turkish. They 


BADBY a parish in Northamptons 
of Daventry. 


. Area 2,370 acres. Pop. 596, 
BADD, v. : 
AS, or Ca ne noe 8 


ppon, with his staff and about 400 men, | with Lake 


BADDESLEY (Norrn), a parish in 
34 m. NE of Romsey. ‘Area 2.570 acres, Pop. 
BADDESLEY-CLINTON, a parish in Warwick- 
shire, 12 m. SE of Birmingham. Area 1,329 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, 115; in 185], 125. sR! 
ADDESLEY-ENSOR, a parish in Warwick- 
shire, 3 m. WNW of Atherstone, Area 1,100 acx 
Pop. in 1841, 579; in 1851, 742. ian 
ADDILEY, a parish in Cheshire, 3 m. 
Nantwich. Area 1,962 acres. Pop. in 1851, 281," 
BADDINGTON, a township in the p. of Acton, 
Cheshire, 2 m. SSW of Nantwich. Pop, 155. 
BADDOW (Great). a parish in Essex, 2 m. SE of 
Chelmsford. Area 3,821 acres. ng? Abas Abs 
BADDOW (Lrrrz), a parish in 2m. Nof 
Danbury. Area 2,758 acres. Pop, with the 
of Middie Mead, in 1851, 622; of whom 418 were 
the hamlet. Mie 
BADDRA, a village in Beluchistan, 20 m. N of 
Dadur. Pop. 500, chiefly Afghans. g , 
BADE DU FORMOSA, a town of Upper Guinea, 
on the N arm of the Quorra, not far from its mouth. 
BADEBORN, « town of Prussia, in the duchy 
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has been done for education in 


vi Ys : if are 
| 4 , . > 
which is established at numbered 801 stu- 
dents in Se ert the latter, se general the 
religious persuasion have their own 
; » schools; but where means are wanting, the 
school of one confession joins that of another. Sun- 
day schools and schools-of-industry exist in most of 
the towns and villages; and some of them contain 
schools-of-art and establishments for acquiring me- 
chanical science. The proportion of ¢ at- 
schools to the pop., in 1830, was 1 in 6, 
same asin Prussia. All affairs of educa- 
by the ‘Board of General 
Numerous literary and scientific institutions 
throughout the grand-duchy. In 1847, there 
five newspa) for general circulation publish- 
this ides several local journals; and 

amongst these. 


state, 
violent democratic organs of Germany 
omega B. is an hereditary constitutional 
i y the succession in the male line. 
consists of two houses. The upper 
36 members, of whom 8 are chosen by the 
each university ; the princi- 
archbishops of Friburg, and 
prelate, form the remaining members of 
the upper house. The lower house consists of 64 re- 
presentatives, who are elected by all males who have 
attained their twenty-fifth year. They are chosen 
in rotation that one-fourth of the 
—d the — tenth renewed every second | by his 
year. grand-duke has the exclusive right of pro- | joined 
posing laws; but no taxes can be levied el — 
‘consent of the legislature. Every circle has its own 


provincial i i 

int enh having its local magistracy. The Aulic 

council at Mannheim is the supreme tribunal.—The 
amounts to between 8,000 and 10,000 men, 
ive of the militia; but if the whole of the latter 

. summoned it t be raised to 100,000 men. 

SMessy’ "Tos serence in 1896 20,353,000 
A revenue was 
Sette, Pal 16s, 28. In 1832, it amounted | duchy 
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to £2,210,650 
Rhenish florins 
' Cireles and towns.) Baden is divided into six cir- 
. subdivided into bailiwicks. 
and 2,427 villages 
: the year 1832, a new | - 
state into four circles | 


Area In sq.m. Pop. in 1843, 
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giving name to a district about 9 
is much resorted to asa 


Grek, colony tn ai he 
i district of Mariopol, on 


449. 


GBY, cha in the ‘of Kirkby- 
le, NR ee leshton 8m. SE of Thirsk. 


with Islebeck 8387. 
PaGpan, or Bacupa’p, a pashalik of Turkey, 
forming the SE part of the sultan’s dominions in Asia. 
boundaries are the pash. of Diarbekir on the NW; 
of Van, with the Kurdish territory of Jula- 
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Khuzistan on the E; the Persian gulf and 
Arabia Deserta on the 8; and the Sy- 
om “os age the W. Its general 

a trian; ving its resti 
of the Persian gulf; and fas Toes tonanl 
and mountains of Kurdistan; 

~roe e or chain of Zagros, and the 

Arab, define the E side, and the Euphrates 
be regarded as tracing the W side to near the 

of 34°, to the S of which, that great river has 
considerable at of territory belonging to this 

on its side. This extensive territory 

NW to SE, between the parallels of 

800 m.; while its mediam breadth 
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both rising in the ape aE = and running 
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more than 200 m. The combined rivers enter the 
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- r into . Roman province. ge" 
yrians ani rabs, the . Was composed o 
Greeks and Romans. At felt % Woon of 
i reeks—who dwell chiefly 
towns and villages —Turks, Arabs, Kurds, 
and Yezidis. The Arabs are very numerous, and, 
together with the Kurds, occupy most of the open 
country, while the Yezidis inhabit the mountains of 
Sinjar. The Beni-Melan Arabs occupy the country 
between Orfa and Merdin. Their numbers are esti- 
mated at 50,000 families, and their chief can a | 
20,000 horsemen to the field. Another tribe, call 
the Beni-Ayub, or ‘the sons of Job,’ are under a 
who commands 80,000 Arab and Kurdish 
who roam in the same tract as the Beni- 
Thie chief is the mightiest potentate of all 
the nomadic tribes between the Euphrates and Mer- 
The Taye Arabs wander in the tract between 
Nisibis and Mosul, and im: a tribute on all cara- 
vans on their way from the former to the latter place. 
In the month of January, 1847, a caravan of 160 
under the escort of 100 


from B. to Alep; 
1 tribe, was stopped by the Be- 
duins of the Desert, at Zoar, four days’ journey from 
The sheik of the Beduins sent word to the 
nar oe to whom the goods were addressed, 
had stopped the caravan, and required them 
to come and ransom their merchandise for 20,000 
The owners of the caravan consulted with 
; and after some fruitless attempts to make 
an arrangement with the sheik, more accordant with 
the dignity of pe and attended with less risk 
‘to the persons of the merchants, two small Turkish 
traders set out for Zoar with the required sum. Of 
were laden with Persian tobacco, 34 
one with Persian silk. When the 
at the sheik’s tent they were re- 
immediately to pay down their 20,000 piastres, 
preliminary to business: havin, 
thi were met by the unsatisfactory intel- 
. t of the 160 loads ee the 
been through the desert in dif- 
and violent were the excla- 
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prince, sent him 
this Arab principali 
| lage pali 
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who is in the habit of treat- 
well-known to 

Khabur and Hermas, has of late been overrun 
the Jerbah tribe from Arabia; and the of 
Bagdad itself is infested by the Delaim Subbu 
tribes. “The Yezidis are a ferocious, sanguinary, 
and numerous race, dwelling partly in Kurdistan, 
and partly in the mountains of Sinjar. In Kurdis- 
tan they possess several districts Jezirah 
and the source of the Susan branch of the Tigris. 
Kipneir says that about 10,000 families of them in- 
habit these districts. They also inhabit several 
bre pad on the road from Zako to Mosul; but their 
chief residence is in the mountainous of Sin- 
jar. Their language is the Kurdish. esti- 
mates the number of this daring sect at 2,000,000 
souls; while a French traveller estimates them at 
only one-tenth of that number.—In such a 

pop. com of Turks, Arabs, Kurds, and Syrians, 
many different languages and dialects must be found, 
The purest dialect of the Aramean language is and 
always has been spoken in Mesopotamia; at Edessa, 
or Orfa, Kurdish and Arabic are spoken among the 
wandering tribes, so called; at Beer and Orfa, 
Turkish is spoken; at Mosul and Merdin, Arabic 
and Kurdish, with Turkish and the vulgar Chaldee. 

In ancient days, Mesopotamia contained a vast 
number of towns and cities all celebrated both in 
sacred and profane history; but of these only a few 
remain at thisday. For more than 700 years this re- 
gion was the battle-ground of political strife between 
the powers of the West and the East; and yet, dur- 
ing all that long period, it was populous and flourishing. 
But since it fell under Turkish domination it has 
dually though rapidly declined in pop. and fe , 
Descending the Euphrates to its entrance on 
plains of Mesopotamia and Syria, the first place of 
political importance, as a ford from Syria into the 
former region, was Zeugma, the ordinary place where 
the Romans crossed their armies into Mesopotamia, 
along a strong. stone-bridge protected by a castle on 
the Mesopotamian side of the river, Seleucia, 
and connected with the city of Apamea. Both the 
cities and the castle are now in ruins; but the re- 
mains of the bridge are still visible. 

by D’Anville to co nd with modern 
um Kala, or ‘castle of Rum,’ or ‘of the Romans;’ 
but this is a mistake, as the latter place stands higher 
up the river, and is a modern building compared with 
Zeugma. About 20 geog. m. below Rum Kala, in 
about 36° 59’ N lat., is Bir or Beer, a city of some 
importance, having a castle commanding the pass 
over the river. According to Buckingham, who 
visited this place in 1816, it contained houses, 
and 4,000 inhabitants; but according to Wolff, who 
passed through it on his way to Palestine in 1824, 
there are more than 15,000 Turkish inhabitants alone, 
besides a few Armenian Christians. 

Going S along the Euphrates, and then E as far as 
the mouth of the Khabur, we mect with little but 
ruins of former cities and towns which flourished here 
in the days of Rome and Parthia. Kerkisia, at the 
junction of the Khabur with the Euphrates, repre- 
the Carchemish of a by Pharach- 
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